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RACIAL INTEGRATION 
EDITOR: 

The Church is the custodian of the Faith and, as 
such, can expound Catholic belief at such times and 
in such places as the faithful are prepared to receive 
same. But surely it can’t be, that within the same 
generation, some of the clergy can condemn, as 
morally wrong and sinful, a practice which a few 
years ago was most acceptable. There is entirely 
too much propaganda for the Negro in religious 
publications. If the Negro is a second-class citizen 
it is for the reason he has never earned an equality 
with his white brother. 

Our nation has reached a new low by its efforts 


to force integration of the races. ... May God come 
to the rescue before atheistic Communism takes hold. 
Reader 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Ed.: In Pius XI’s encyclical on Atheistic Commu- 
nism (1937), he said it was the Church which first 
affirmed the brotherhood of all men: “This doctrine 
she proclaimed by a method and with an amplitude 
and conviction unknown to preceding centuries; and 
with it she potently contributed to the abolition of 
slavery.” It is true that there was a time when many 
reasonable men thought that “separate but equal” 
facilities could provide justice for the Negro. There 
is now general agreement, based on experience, that 
separate facilities create a whole vast system of in- 
justices for the Negro. It takes time, perhaps gen- 
erations, to realize what is unjust. It took time for 
many thoughtful men to realize certain injustices in 
laissez-faire capitalism. Time is needed for Chris- 
tianity to bring about a transformation in social 
thinking. 


EDITOR: 

. .. For nineteen hundred years the Church has 
been teaching the equality of the races. The problem 
is not yet solved. Why? It would seem that that 
period of time is long enough to solve any problem. 

Some people may say that racial segregation is 
just one of our sins. Many sins result from giving 
in to temptation. I do not think segregation presents 
a temptation. Perhaps racial equality has not been 
emphasized to our grade school and high school stu- 
dents. Frank Lubic 
Wheeling, W. Va. 









McCARTHY IS DEAD 
EDITOR: 


McCarthy is dead. And, whatever one 
thought of him in life, the man and his acts are 
part of the past—or, as the Senator would have 
liked to have had it—part of the record. It 
takes courage to deal with the past, because it 
means fecing facts. 

Mr. Godfrey Schmidt is, therefore, to be 
congratujated for his excellent “summing up” 
of MeCarthy. (Sent. issue). It was a reasoned, 
effective argument of which Mr. Schmidt can 
be justly proud. But for just this reason, it 
should not have been matched with Mr. Herbert 
Kenny’s article, which was not about McCarthy 
at all. ~ 

For Mr. Kenny asks, in effect, that we re- 
consider McCarthy, the. Communist Fighter, 
on the grounds that, had he lived (and won 
that battle!) he would have turned out to be 
a threat to organized Labor. This presumption 
Mr. Kenny bases on “the Senator’s voting rec- 
ord in Congress which indicates . .. to Labor 
that he was not a moderate man... .” Mr. 


Kenny does not go so far as to say that this 
is to be inferred from McCarthy’s anti-Labor 
voting record, although it may accidentally 
have sounded that way. In point of fact, the 
Taft-Hartley Act was the only piece of Labor 
legislation passed while McCarthy was in the 


Senate, and it was passed by a two-thirds ma- 
jority of the entire Congress over a presi- 
dential veto. 

In any case, the argument is absurd, because 
it is irrelevant. McCarthy’s issue was Com- 
munism, and we must judge him by that yard- 
stick, not one of our choosing. Mr. Kenny 
merely evades the issue. It is, after all, a 
simple matter to paint the future one’s favorite 
color. In this case, it was both simple and per- 
fectly safe. McCarthy’s future actions not only 
haven’t happened yet—they never will. 

J. P. McFadden 
New York, N. Y. 


THE SUPREME COURT 
EDITOR: 


I must say that some of your remarks on 
Chief Justice Warren puzzle me (August is- 
sue). The attributes of “iron determination” 
and “forceful and winning personality” which 
you attach to him are not so apparent to 
others. ... 

At one point you say the Court belittles the 
menace of Communism; later you say it is not 
so urgent a problem as it was ten years ago. 
Yet those who should know most about Com- 
munism think it is more dangerous now because 
so many believe what you believe... . 

The cure for the trouble with the Court, it 
seems to me, is in Congress. And the preven- 


tion of further trouble is in the Senate where 
nominations of men like Warren and Brennan 
should be tossed out as fast as they come in. 
Some of the Senators who are squawking the 
loudest about the decisions are the ones who 
were the first to approve the nominations. 

Incidentally, have your ideas of Justice 
Brennan changed any since you wrote about 
him? (Nov. 1956). I had never suspected until 
I read your article that the Harvard Law 
School and the University of Pennsylvania 
were the places to get “the best in Catholic 
thought.” However, Brennan did get from 
Harvard or some place the art of double talk 
when asked a simple question. 

It seems to me that we should stop kidding 
ourselves that people and things are something 
other than we really know them to be, and 
start calling them what they are. I saw enough 
of that self-deception under the late F. D. R. 
to do me for the rest of my days. 

Leo R. O’Brien 
New York, N. Y. 


Ed.: It is Warren’s lack of judicial experi- 
ence that worries me. As to Communism, ten 
years ago domestic Communism was a greater 
menace than today and needed more than 
F.B.I. surveillance. Today it is still a menace 
but can be handled by the F.B.!. functioning 
properly. The peril in the Supreme Court’s 
Jencks Case decision is that the Court has 
handcuffed the F.B.I. And I did not say that 
the Harvard Law School or the University of 
Pennsylvania were the places to get “the best 
in Catholic thought.” I worded my editorial 
(Nov., 1956) very carefully so as not to con- 
demn a man before he had a chance to prove 
himself. I did say there were Catholics on the 
Court in the past who were competent jurists 
but did not represent “the best in Catholic 
thought.” 


“TRIAL BY POSTMAN” 
EDITOR: 


In the pronouncedly anti-McCarthy picture, 
Three Brave Men, the accused hero is cleared 
of Communist associations by a rather over- 
bearing postman who testifies: “You can tell 
what a man really is by seeing the mail he re- 
ceives!” . . . Whatever the Inquisition did in 
the past, it certainly took more pains to estab- 
lish a person’s real character than some of 
today’s superpatriots and superliberals Ac- 
cording to the makers of the film, the incident 
was based on a true story—and presumably 
according to a considerable section of public 
opinion, that was the proper procedure to es- 
tablish a man’s guilt or innocence. 


George Floris 
Edmonton, Canada 


Ill 





INGRID BERGMAN 
EDITOR: 

Your editorial in the July issue, “Hildy, Hiss 
and Moral Judgments,” while basically sound, 
is, to a certain extent, factually incomplete and 
therefore, to the uninformed, somewhat mis- 
leading. 

In speaking of Miss Bergman, you say: “She 
left her husband and child to marry Rossellini. 
When she returned home a few months ago, she 
was feted and televised even though she boasted 
she was not repentant.” What you overlook is 
the fact that Miss Bergman was “feted and 
televised” as the recipient of an award for her 
role in the motion picture, Anastasia. She was 
not, fortunately, hailed as the American 
mother-of-the-year, but as the outstanding mo- 
tion picture actress of 1956. 

In considering a situation of this nature, we 
must, I think, bear in mind that the private 
life of any actress does not in any way reflect 
upon or influence the integrity and quality of 
her art. If we deny this principle, we must of 
necessity shudder to think of the scarcity of 
good films coming from Hollywood. 

Edward F. Keller, Jr. 
Elmhurst, N. Y. 


Ed.: We can also distinguish between the 
artistic ability of an actress which will be rec- 
ognized by the experts and the glamorization 
of a person for the benefit of the general public. 


DALI DEFENDED 
EDITOR: 

Regardless of Salvador Dali’s past and his 
present eccentricities, God has wrought much 
good through his work. Dali’s painting, “The 
Crucifixion,” now hanging in the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York, is a terrible indictment 
of our era. To my mind the figure on the cross 
is not Christ but his brother—crucified because 
of man’s inhumanity to man. K. Landon 

New York, N. Y. 
HEAD OF THE FAMILY 
EDITOR: 

Your reader from Ann Arbor, Michigan, is 
right. Marriage is a team. Therefore marriage 
requires teamwork. But every team has to 
make decisions and unless there is a quarter- 
back the team will not function as a team. 

Who is best qualified to function as quarter- 
back is up to the coach. Since marriage is a 
Christian team, the team members should obey 
the divine Coach Who has settled the question 
of who should be the head of the team:—‘“Let 
women be subject to their husbands, as to the 
i ee a 

It would be as wrong and sinful for the hus- 
band to refuse to accept his position as head of 
the family as it would be for the wife to refuse 
to accept the husband’s authority. Obviously 


IV 


teamwork has to be based on mutual love and 
understanding. . . . And since love is not des- 
potic, arrogant, peremptory, cavalier, or con- 
ceited, the Christian husband would ask his 
wife for her opinions before making a de- 
cision. ... A. F. Bazael 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Ed.: This is the general theme of the Holy 
Father’s recent address to the World Union 
of Catholic Women’s Organizations in which 
he called for feminine action to bring about a 
“Christian renovation” of civilization. While 
men and women are equal, says the Holy 
Father, “wives must submit themselves to 
their husbands as the Church does to God.” 


MASTERS OF THE MARKET 
EDITOR: 

The space in THE CATHOLIC WORLD is too 
limited to print such senseless articles as “The 
Masters of the Market’ (Sept., 1957). In the 
first part of the article Mr. Harrigan condemns 
business and business leaders for being, in the 
past, autocratic, ruthless, and having the sole 
purpose in life of “making a buck.” Then in 
the last part of the article he laments that busi- 
ness leaders of today don’t have the qualities 
which he previously condemned. I think I like 
business as he describes it as of today. The 
little guy still isn’t getting much of a break 
but it’s one heck of a lot better than fifty or a 
hundred years ago. George A. Bell 

Roselle, Il. 


DR. KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN 
EDITOR: 

In the July issue there was a zany article by 
Erik von Kuehnelt-Leddihn, recommending, of 
all things, a new French law providing for a 
bonus to all parents sending their children to 
private schools! I’ll bet he approves of the baby 
bonus too! 

I have discussed this with several priests in 
the educational field and they agree this edu- 
cational bonus is impractical. Dr. Kuehnelt- 
Leddihn has never sent children to an American 
parochial school which charges no tuition. It 
is as free as a public school. Of course parish- 
ioners pay for the building of their schools, 
but once they are paid for, the parish keeps 
them going from general funds derived from 
the collections. 

In our parish we recently had a fund raising 
for a high school. We all contributed, although 
many with grown children will not use the 
high school. How, I would ask Dr. Kuehnelt- 
Leddihn, would you recompense these parents? 

The parents I know, want no recompense; 
they are happy they live in a country where 
they are free to give their children a religious 


education. Mrs. A. E. Bonbrake 
Forest Hille, N. Y. 




















NOVEMBER, 1957 


The Sin and Agony of Disunity 


by JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


Wirn Father Gustave Weigel, I attended the North American Faith and 
Order Study Conference at Oberlin, Ohio, from September 3rd to 10th. 
Father Weigel is professor of Ecclesiology at the Jesuit Seminary, Wood- 
stock College, in Maryland. With ecclesiastical permission the Jesuit 
theologian and the Paulist editor attended as unofficial observers, not as 
official Catholic representatives. 

The officers of the Conference as well as delegates and observers were 
extraordinarily cordial to us. They could not have been more hospitable. 
The Conference paid our expenses at Oberlin and one evening some 
twenty theologians and World Council officers held a private dinner in 
our honor. We were made to feel welcome and at ease in the sessions and 
we left for the Cleveland airfield with happy memories of Oberlin. 


Eiesienans will want to know if Oberlin brought the Protestant Churches 
any closer to Catholicism. Here were some 400 Protestant leaders dis- 
cussing Church unity. Did they make any decisions that would tend to 
close the gap between them and Rome? I feel that some progress was made 
but it was so slight, in view of the vastness of the schism, as to be almost 
imperceptible. I would prefer to say that I was impressed by two very 
hopeful signs: the sincerity of the delegates and the return to Biblical 
theology. It is fatuous to think that a 400-year old wound can be healed 
overnight. 

The delegates were deeply disturbed by what one called “the sin and 
agony of disunity.” They felt that God was calling them from their long 
persistence in separateness to the unity for which Our Lord prayed at the 
Last Supper. 
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A striking evidence of their sin- 
cerity was the Nashville Orientation 
Report. This was prepared by a 
group of twenty churchmen from 
Tennessee, and it reads like an ex- 
amination of conscience. It urges 
the delegates to keep in mind the 
genuine Christian motives for unity, 
those that can be found in the Gos- 
pel itself, and in the faithful preach- 
ing of the Gospel. Any motive con- 
trary to fidelity to the Gospel the 
report repudiated. 

For instance it cautioned unity- 
seekers against the power cult mo- 
tive. “General Motors has been a 
whale of an enterprise, producing 
several lines of cars within one cor- 
porate structure. Why can’t the 
Churches do as well?” Those who 
seek unity along these lines would 
like to great Church that 
would suit all potential customers 
with varieties of doctrine and wor- 
ship just as General Motors offers 
Chevrolet or Pontiac or whatever 
suits your taste. This motive the 
report condemned as in conflict 
with the whole spirit of the Gospel. 


see a 


Lewis this same report scored 


anti-Romanism ‘as a motive for 
unity. Luckily there were no mem- 
bers of POAU in the section that 
studied this report. It said that 
Protestants are tempted to join to- 
gether into one big Church to offer 
competition to Catholicism. “But 
when Churches that cannot find 
unity in the Gospel unite to oppose 
another Church, we are far from the 
unity of love, loyalty and witness 
that Christ asks.” 

The report goes on to say that 
the pure motive for unity derives 
from a thoughtful study of the New 
Testament. God’s will is clearly re- 
vealed there in its descriptions of 
the Christian body He created. It 


images the Church of Christ as a 
unity of love in the figures of “the 
body of Christ,” “the family of God,” 
“the household of God,” “the vine 
and the branches.” Most especially 
the Bible calls to unity through 
Christ’s own prayer for unity at the 
Last Supper: “that all may be one 
even as thou, Father, in me and I 
in thee; that they also may be one 
fee 


io official theme of the Oberlin 
Conference was “The Nature of the 
Unity We Seek.” The title implies 
that Protestants don’t have unity 
and yet speaker after speaker stated 
they already possess unity. “We can 
seek unity only because we have al- 
ready received unity in the one 
Church of Christ as a gift of God 
through His Holy Spirit.” 

This may sound like double-talk 
to a Catholic but they mean they 
are united in their general faith in 
Christ but that the original unity of 
the Church was broken into frag- 
ments so that unity has been buried 
deep under denominational divi- 
sions. Their task now is to dig 
deep, not into the history of their 
denominational origins, but into the 
Bible. Having studied the Church 
as it is described in the New Testa- 
ment and having recognized its 
unity for what it means to them, 
Protestants are to manifest it to the 
world. 

So the ecumenical task at Oberlin 
was not to decide what kind of unity 
the delegates wanted, mere material 
recognition of sects or co-operative 
action or corporate unity. Their 
endeavor was to discover what kind 
of unity Christ wanted, mere fel- 
lowship or a uniform creed or even 
a conmipact unity of faith, sacra- 
ments and hierarchy. Many dele- 
gates claimed that Christ established 
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a unified visible structure that has 
been shattered. The Catholic posi- 
tion, of course, is that the essential, 
visible, structural unity has not and 
cannot be broken. 


Wace brings me to the second 
hopeful sign at Oberlin: this return 
to Biblical theology. Veterans of 
earlier ecumenical conferences told 
me that Liberals had commanded 
the field on those occasions and they 
advocated a practical sort of unity 
that would by-pass theological dif- 
ferences and merge denominations 
through sheer good fellowship and 
bonhommie. At Oberlin the accent 
was on Biblical theology. One con- 
ference report said: “The emer- 
gence of Biblical theology is one of 
the exciting developments of our 
times.” Catholics will feel that a 
return to Bible study may well be a 
short-cut to Rome whereas compro- 
mise, bargaining and easy tolerance 
are deadends that lead nowhere. 


Wruar do Protestant theologians 
believe today? That is a hard ques- 
tion to answer but I think Dr. Rob- 
ert C. Calhoun’s address is repre- 


sentative of a large segment of 
Protestant thought since I heard so 
many favorable comments on his 
address at the Conference. I met 
Dr. Calhoun several times and liked 
him immensely. 

The Yale University theologian 
spoke on “Christ and the Church.” 
His concept of faith seemed close 
to the Catholic concept of fides for- 
mata caritate, faith formed by char- 
ity. For him faith is not a feeling 
of confidence but an intellectual as- 
sent that reaches to the roots of a 
man’s existence, reorientates him 
and redirects his head and heart. 
For Calhoun, God is the living God 
of Abraham who spoke through the 


prophets and is revealed in Jesus 
Christ. Christ is central in the 
Christian faith, the mediator be- 
tween God and man. He is, says Cal- 
houn, “the God-man, the Word in- 
carnate.” 

Strangely he describes Christ as 
“an individual human person,” pos- 
sibly to indicate His self-conscious- 
ness. Catholic theology maintains 
that Christ was a divine person. Yet 
Calhoun does not deny His divinity. 
He says He is the pure brightness 
of “God’s own being” and He con- 
fronts men with “God’s very pres- 
ence.” 


inca it is in his doctrine on 
the Church that Calhoun departs 
radically from the Catholic position 
and views the Church as “an in- 
wardly unified Community.” He 
says the Church in the New Testa- 
ment had a powerful sense of cor- 
porate identity and yet my impres- 
sion was that he considers the true 
Church to be inward and invisible 
and the visible organization as non- 
essential. 

Original sin, according to Dr. Cal- 
houn, twists and vitiates man’s na- 
ture “until the springs of his thought 
and action are corrupted.” He 
claims that Order and Discipline 
were simply the outpouring of the 
inward Spirit in the primitive 
Church. In time pressure from 
heresy, persecution, etc., forced the 
Church to throw external safe- 
guards around itself but this exter- 
nal structure or protective shell was 
not essential to the Church. Being 
external, it was subject to the cor- 
ruption of original sin. 

I trust I do the learned theologian 
no injustice in my interpretation of 
his views. 

Dr. Calhoun sees the sacred Or- 
ders of Bishop, Priest and Deacon as 
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deriving not from the initial struc- 
ture of the Church but from a later 
historical need of coping with cer- 
tain practical problems. “Obviously 
the ecstatic freedom of a congrega- 
tion in which prophesying and 
speaking with tongues could pro- 
duce a new Babel, and disorder at 
the Lord’s table a sheer sacrilege, 
could not go unchecked... .” Firm 
leadership was needed. So, too, 
proliferation of irregular versions 
of teaching and Christian living 
produced creedal formulas, elabo- 
rate catechetical preparation for 
Baptism and Exaltation of the 
Bishop’s authority. 


W: have in this address a reflec- 
tion of the common Protestant atti- 
tude to a_ visible, hierarchical 
Church. The visible organization, 
the administration of sacraments 
and the creedal formulas are consid- 
ered the work of man, external his- 
torical accretions superimposed on 
the true inner, invisible Church. 

Our Catholic position is of course 
that Christ founded a visible hier- 
archical Church. He foresaw the 
emergencies and pressures Calhoun 
describes in the early Church and 
He provided for them. Visible, cor- 
porate unity is therefore the will of 
Christ. 


| seems to me that Protestants will 
not come closer to Catholicism until 
we Catholics stop talking about the 
visible organization of the Church 
as we might talk about a business 
organization. In the visible organi- 
zation that Christ founded the living 
Spirit and organization were not ir- 
reconcilable. Creedal formulas and 
the hierarchy were not weights laid 
upon the Spirit, stifling spirituality. 
It was and is the living Spirit that is 
the source of inspiration and dy- 


namic initiative in the Church. The 
Spirit is the fashioner of unity and 
order. The living principle in the 
rose forms the tightly-joined petals 
arranged according to an orderly 
pattern and design. So, too, the in- 
ward Holy Spirit in the Church de- 
velops the essential external pat- 
terns of the Church. Papal primacy 
was not an invention of Leo I. It was 
in the mind of Christ and is sus- 
tained by the Holy Spirit in the 
Church. 

It seemed to me that a strong tide 
toward corporate unity has set into 
the ecumenical movement but yet 
some leaders are holding back. They 
invoke the bugaboo of a monolithic 
Church, saying that organized unity 
brings power and power corrupts. 
Meanwhile the real source of their 
difficulty is the notion that the only 
true Church is an invisible Church. 

We admired the Orthodox for 
their firmness in expressing dog- 
matic views. We did not always 
agree with them but we found them 
very friendly and between sessions 
we seemed to gravitate toward them 
as we had so much in common with 
them. When they protested Bishop 
Lilje’s attack on Apostolic Succes- 
sion, they were defending a Catholic 
as well as an Orthodox doctrine. 


Fe WEIGEL and I offered Mass 


each morning at the Catholic 
Church in Oberlin and visited each 
evening with the pastor. Father 
Weigel’s genial good humor was 
matched only by the generous hos- 
pitality of the pastor, Father Martin 
Engelhardt. In certain respects the 
climate of the Conference meetings 
was in sharp contrast to a Catholic 
atmosphere. I was impressed by the 
sincerity of the delegates but I 
missed the humor and banter of 
Catholic meetings. 
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As a Catholic, I was bewildered 
by the diversity of beliefs expressed. 
At one of the sessions it was said: 
“It seems we have now reached a 
point of confusion on a high plane.” 
Confusion was a mild term for it. 
One minister, moreover, informed 
me that he gives Communion in six 
ways and baptizes in eight ways. 
Another said there are often greater 
differences in belief within a de- 
nomination than between denomi- 
nations but that this diversity 
would not disrupt unity! 

We think of Puritan and Calvin- 
istic elements in Protestantism but 
the religion discussed at Oberlin 
seemed soft in comparison with 
Catholic religion. No hard and fast 
creed, no fasting and abstinence, no 
sacramental confession! When 
these good men talked of sin they 
made it seem a remote and slightly 
romantic abstraction. By contrast, 
a priest who hears confessions talks 
of sin as something dangerously 
present and nasty that needs im- 
mediate attention. 

The Holy Father has said that the 
desire for unity among non-Cath- 
olics may be attributed to the in- 
spiration of the Holy Spirit. My 
hope is that the Holy Spirit will use 
Biblical theology to end “the sin 
and agony of disunity.” 


FAUBUS PROMOTES THE AGONY 
OF DISUNITY 


Au these United States about to 
experience the sin and agony of dis- 
unity? It is to the Union, born and 
preserved at the price of blood that 


we direct our love and loyalty. Most 
Americans scarcely know their State 
flag. Their allegiance is to the 
United States. 

The disgraceful episode at Little 
Rock is a threat to the Union. Gov- 
ernor Faubus has evoked the 
shadow of civil war. He struck an 
ominous note, for instance, when he 
compared Little Rock to Paris un- 
der Nazi occupation and Budapest 
under the Red heel. 

Yet is Faubus the only culprit? 
It is true that he scorned the deci- 
sions of Federal Judge Ronald N. 
Davies, dramatized and publicized 
the situation at Central High and 
precipitated the violence that 
erupted. 


| the scenes, however, was 
the daily Press. Little Rock’s Cath- 
olic weekly, The Guardian, asserts 
that if the daily Press of the city 
had avoided scare headlines and 
slanted stories about integration, 
peaceful integration would have 
been the order of the day. “Only a 
handful of rabble rousers were con- 
cerned about integration in the 
week before the fall school term 
began.” By strange coincidence, 
Pope Pius on September 30th, ad- 
dressing the World Congress of the 
Catholic Press, denounced unscru- 
pulous journalists “who inflate an 
event out of proportion.” 

Scare headlines are always a 
temptation to the Press. Responsible 
Southern editors might keep in 
mind those words of the Lord’s 
Prayer: “Lead us not into tempta- 
tion but deliver us from evil.” 
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Church be MORE POPULAR? 


by Erik von Kuehnelt-Leddihn 


I ALWAYS had a great admiration 
for the late Professor Oswald 
Schwarz, the famous Viennese sex- 
ologist. He was a scholar of great 
integrity and, by study, research and 
medical experience, reached conclu- 
sions with regard to sex ethics very 
similar to those of the Catholic 
Church. I first met him in Vienna 
but, later, I saw him once during 
his exile in London. I well remem- 
ber a talk we had in the quiet of 
Onslow Gardens about almost every- 
thing under the sun, a talk which 
quickly drifted to the field of reli- 
gion. Schwarz said something at 
that time which still sticks in my 
mind: “There are only two things of 
lasting moment in this world, the 
Jews and the Catholic Church. But 
the Catholic Church is like Windsor 
Castle. You walk around the huge 
establishment and you see only for- 
bidding walls. It’s an unfriendly 
structure. It asks you either to come 
in or to keep out. It offers no middle 
way.” 


‘Tus brings up the question 
whether the Church, viewed from 
the outside, is something we should 
expect to be loved and cherished, or 


even respected. All through his- 


“He who is not with me is against me.” 


tory we see men and women sacri- 
ficing their possessions, their health, 
their lives for the Church and, 
others again, who devote all their 
energies to her destruction. Here 
and there we find persons assuming 
an attitude of indifference, but such 
people, with very few exceptions, 
are either lacking in character or 
intelligence or both. Thus the grim 
fact remains that the extremes of 
ignorance or great knowledge result 
in a decidedly anti-Catholic bias, 
with the exception of persons actu- 
ally belonging in these categories 
but who are steadily moving in the 
direction of the Church; in other 
words toward conversion. 

There is, of course, also the iso- 
lated case of the “middle-brow,” 
the half-educated person with a 
certain skill in speaking or writing 
who becomes a professional anti- 
Catholic because he sees a financial 
advantage in attacking the Church. 
There was such a “case” in America 
only a few years ago. 


To are, as we have said, two 
basic anti-Catholic attitudes which 
exist separately and have their in- 
dividual characteristics — the low- 
brow and the high-brow attitudes. 
Yet matters are not quite so simple 
because each one of the two forms 
of rejection can be religious or anti- 
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religious in its point of departure. 
A primitive atheist who has heard 
in Union Square that belief in God 
is the result of a Neanderthaler’s 
fear of lightning will show a hos- 
tility entirely different from that of 
a theologically well-read Presby- 
terian whose thinking has been 
formed by studying Calvin’s Insti- 
tutions. Just as Dr. John Dewey, of 
Teachers College, Columbia, re- 
jected our faith for reasons entirely 
at variance with those of a half- 
literate Jehovah Witness propa- 


gandist touring the country with a 
phonograph and a pack of records. 


Rion here we must add a word of 
caution; it would be a great mistake 
to think that a real knowledge of 
the teachings of the Church neces- 
sarily leads to a greater friendliness. 
Such knowledge, intelligently im- 
parted, will usually dispel certain 
prejudices, but it also can, and oc- 
sasionally will, create strong dis- 
likes, and this for the simple reason 
that further knowledge can uncover 
new fields of dissent. 

The near-convert who becomes a 
violent enemy of the Church-is the 
exception rather than the rule, but 
I have known quite a number of 
these unfortunates. Pastor Nie- 
moeller is only one of them. In this 
connection we must not forget that 
thousands of men and women had 
seen Our Lord and had listened to 
His words, only to shout some 
months later “Crucify Him! Cruc- 
ify Him!” If people did not receive 
the grace of belief under such 
unique circumstances, why should 
we be shocked to observe “invinci- 
ble ignorance” displayed in our 
materialistic age? All this should 
teach us to have infinite patience 
with those we want to convert or 
even merely to enlighten. 


7 us, who are “insiders,” the 
Church is the luxuriously fur- 
nished, expertly steered Barque of 
St. Peter on which we feel thor- 
oughly at home during our earthly 
peregrination. The thought that to 
others this marvelous boat looks 
like a grim, hostile battleship, is 
strange to us, and yet, this fact 
should make us neither indignant 
nor hysterical. Even the firmly es- 
tablished common front of all 
forces, groups, faiths, associations, 
philosophies and political parties, 
widely separated as to their origin, 
but united in their opposition to the 
Vicar of Christ, should not surprise 
us, but serve as a further proof of 
the Truth we are representing. “He 
who is not with me, is against me.” 
These are Christ’s own words and 
they apply also to the Mystical 
Body. 

So, there is what might be called 
a “natural” animosity of the non- 
Catholic toward the Church but be- 
sides this there are also solid rea- 
sons. First of all, we must bear in 
mind that we are the Church and 
that all our failings will be laid at 
her door. The bad Catholic is a liv- 
ing piece of propaganda against the 
Mystical Body. There are also fea- 
tures and characteristics of the 
Church which exist by the intention 
of Christ, the Founder. 





Unfortunately, as Erik von Kuehnelt-Leddihn 
points out, there are deeply imbedded no- 
tions concerning the Catholic Church based 
primarily on the externals, the non-essentials, 
the erroneous interpretation of her teachings. 
which obscure the view of the Church as she 
actually is: human and frail in her member- 
ship, divine in her origin and essence. He 
advocates an apostolate undertaken in a 
spirit of sober realism combined with an 
intelligent enthusiasm. Dr. von Kuehnelt- 
Leddihn is now in the United States on his 
yearly lecture tour. He will return to 
Austria via Japan (lecturing in Tokyo—in 
Japanese) and India at tke end of the year. 
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There are, no doubt, artic'es of 
the Faith or traits of the Ciuurch, 
which could be defended with much 
greater skill, dexterity and prudence 
than is usually done. And there are 
others which, however carefully 
represented to the average non- 
Catholic, will almost always evoke 
furious opposition. To a humani- 
tarian, for instance, any law or regu- 
lation which amounts to a real 
hardship (as for instance the rejec- 
tion of divorce) will invariably be 
viewed as a cruel, needless and in- 
explicable imposition. There are 
definite limits to the effectiveness of 
the diplomatic approach. 


Bor before citing further exam- 
ples, let us try to look at the Church 
and the Faith with the eyes of the 
“typical outsider,” of, let us say, a 
liberal Protestant with certain secu- 
larist tendencies. He will consider 
the Reformation as one gigantic 
step in the direction of “progress,” 
as a revolutionary turn of Chris- 
tianity toward freedom. In reality 
this was by no means the case; Lu- 
ther never believed in “private in- 
terpretation” (although the myth to 
this effect is almost irremovably 
rooted), he was a racialist and a 
Jew baiter, while Calvin burned his 
theological enemies at the stake—a 
practice enthusiastically adopted by 
the Puritans in Massachusetts. 
However, the average secularist 
Protestant’s belief in the liberalism 
of his religious ancestors persists, 
and then he sees that the Reforma- 
tion, instead of becoming a wave 
shattering every resistance, re- 
mained a local affair among Teutons 
and Anglo-Saxons. He is also aware 
of the fact that the Protestant 
world in the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries not only fell a prey 
to indifference toward the faith, but 
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also that it has been infiltrated by 
Catholics — owing to their migra- 
tions, their converting power and 
their higher birth-rate. 

There are, undoubtedly, the vic- 
tories of “progress,” the technologi- 
cal and medical development, 
atomic fission, automation, air- 
planes, antibiotics, radio and tele- 
vision, but all these discoveries and 
inventions have neither contributed 
to general human happiness, nor 
have they helped the Protestant 
cause in any way, since Protestant- 
ism as such is now on the defensive. 
As a spiritual world power the Cath- 
olic Church is infinitely more im- 
portant in 1957 than in 1857 or 
even in 1757. 


Au this, to our liberal, secularist 
Protestant, is a weird, eerie and 
paradoxical situation, because his 
only unconditional faith is in an 
automatic progress and a “better 
tomorrow,” and “greater knowl- 
edge” was supposed to do away 
with the “superstition of past 
ages.” Protestantism, to his sur- 
prise and dismay, though better 
equipped to “come to terms” with 
every modern fad, has not won the 
battle, but lost ground because of 
this doubtful advantage; eternal 
man, even if he frequently submits 
to a compromise, does not really re- 
spect it, and yearns after certitude 
and permanence. 

Furthermore, Catholic ideas, no- 
tions and convictions, instead of 
retreating, are steadily gaining. To- 
day there exists not only a Catholic 
theology, but there are Catholic 
styles of architecture, Catholic 


films, Catholic literature, schools of 
Catholic political science, Catholic 
social theories, specifically Catholic 
attitudes toward philosophy and an- 
thropology. 
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The Catholic Church is not only 
paradoxically alive in an age where 
she should play the humble role of a 
mere survivor among the illiterate, 
she is also a huge enterprise and, to 
the naive outsider, seems to be 
much better organized and to be far 
more eflicient than she actually is. 
Only primitive and rather mate- 
rialistic persons are impressed by 
size and efliciency. The silly “popu- 
lar” comparisons between the Vati- 
can and the Kremlin are based on 
the erroneous notion that Commu- 
nism and Catholicism, at least from 
an organizational point of view, are 
very much alike. In both cases, so 
the tale goes, there is absolute obedi- 
ence, dogmatic certainty in all mat- 
ters, and the swift carrying out of 
commands from headquarters. 

It is precisely this sort of mental 
picture which receives nourishment 
from the published results of an 
investigation carried out by the 
American “Institute of Manage- 
ment” which put the Holy See’s 
“business efficiency” almost on a 
par with that of the Standard Oil 
Company. This “rating” caused 
great hilarity in Europe, not only on 
account of the method of investiga- 
tion, but also owing to the fact that 
we, over here, remember only too 
well the words of St. Augustine 
about the Church as a “poor and 
helpless thing.” The Eternal City 
not only harbors the Vatican and St. 
Peter’s, but the Mamertine 
Prison and the Colosseum. 


also 


‘Tus representation of our Church 
as a smoothly running mammoth 
concern is a caricature which does 
us no good, and we ought to protest 
against it. Neither is she a military 
and political structure, hostile to 
personal initiative or independent 
thinking. We must always remind 


WORLD 


our friends outside the fold that 
for every dogma infallibly declared, 
there are hundreds or even thou- 
sands of unsetttled questions over 
which theologians, cleric and lay, 
are waging bitter battles. 

There is exactly the same situa- 
tion in ordinary life where we never 
question gravity, the multiplication 
table or the standard laws of bi- 
ology, though we are being faced by 
an endless number of other unre- 
solved questions day in and day out. 
In religion the dogmas can be com- 
pared to a solid concrete airdrome 
which looks impressive as long as 
the plane rests on the runway but 
which, viewed from an altitude of 
15,000 feet, looms no larger than a 
postage stamp. 

We should point out to 
everyone not belonging to our Faith 
that our obedience, in an analogous 
way, is never absolute and uncon- 
ditional. We can never go against 
the moral law or against our con- 
science; even a monk who has taken 
a special vow of obedience, has to 
remember this iron rule. But as to 
the swift carrying out of Vatican 
decrees and commands, only a very 
naive observer would believe that 
such disciplinary efficiency is a 
reality. Nor has this laxity and 
lack of respect anything to do with 
the “modern spirit” which sup- 
posedly has such a benevolent ef- 
fect upon “clerical omnipotence.” 

During the so-called “Ages of 
Faith” Popes had been dying in 
exile, had been in hiding, had been 
besieged, had seen their city ran- 
sacked by enemy armies. In the 
nineteenth century a hostile Roman 
mob even tried to throw the coffin 
of Pius IX into the Tiber (1878). 
Catholics, high and low, rarely have 
been soulless robots, constantly 
jumping to attention, and the great 


also 
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moral prestige of the Papacy the 
world over is something entirely 
new. 


‘Tue twentieth century, however, 
which has seen the spiritual and 
moral ascendancy of the Vatican, 
has also seen a wave of persecution 
which puts in the shade everything 
the Church suffered under the Ro- 


man Caesars. It is, indeed, the 
great scandal of our times—a scan- 


dal for which Catholic writers, pub- 
lishers, journalists and propagan- 
dists are responsible—that so little 
has been written and said about our 
present-day martyrs. Besides the 
two surviving heroic Cardinals, 
Mindszenty and Stepinac, I wonder 
who among my readers, could cite 
a single name of one of the twenty, 
thirty or a hundred thousand men 
or women who in the last thirty 
years have died solely because they 
were Catholics? (Those who have 
died because, for one reason or an- 
other, they stood in the path of a 
godless, red or brown, way of life, 
number several millions. 

These Catholic martyrs, many of 
whom have led colorful, inspiring 
and dramatic lives which can easily 
be written up since they were our 
contemporaries, should be made 
known to the world at large. A 
Church of Martyrs, of heroes, a 
Church of suffering is vastly more 
attractive than a_ (seemingly) 
haughty Church coldly triumphant. 
A normal person outside the Fold, 
reading about the life of Father 
Kolbe (a Polish priest), of Father 
Delp (a German), of Hans Georg 
von Heintschel-Heinegg (an Aus- 
trian) could not but be moved to 
tears. It has been said that the 
blood of the martyrs is the seed of 
Christians (sanguis martyrum Se- 
men Christianorum) which is not 
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necessarily true of impressive reli- 
gious statistics. 


Wenas. then, does the “world” 
really know about the Church? The 
answer is very simple: mostly its 
various “vetoes.” Buttonhole a man 
at the next street-corner and ask 
him what “Catholicism” stands for, 
and he will tell you that Catholics 
cannot eat meat on Fridays, that 
they have to produce “innumerable” 
babies, that they “get stuck” with 
a bad partner in marriage and go at 
regular intervals through the tor- 
ture of confessing their sins, that 
they “must starve” before going to 
Holy Communion and that there are 
many books they are forbidden to 
read and many movies they must 
not see. 

Now, these “don’ts” do exist 
(though not in the way we put them 
down) but, we ask, what would any- 
body say were we to define a nation 
or a building merely by enumerating 
vetoes? How fair would be the de- 
scription of the United States as a 
nation where “167 million tremble 
before the Collector of Internal 
Revenue, where thousands of people 
get arrested every day, where every 
second street has a ‘No Parking’ 
sign, where Blue Laws prevail in 
numerous communities and where 
children are constantly beaten up by 
their parents.” All these separate 
statements are true but, added to- 
gether, do they give even a partial 
picture of the United States? Ob- 
viously, they give no picture at all. 

Not the vetoes are the essence of 
the Church, but the Sacramental 
Graces she imparts, the Truth she 
teaches, the guidance she gives, the 
consolations she dispenses, the 


architecture, music, painting, sculp- 
ture, poetry, writing that she in- 
spires. 
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, outsider’s picture of the 
Church has been well defined by F. 
Scott-Fitzgerald in The Beautiful 
and the Damned where Muriel says: 
“I’m a Catholic but, as I always say, 
I’m not working at it,” whereupon 
Paramore replies (with a tremen- 
dous burst of tolerance): rhe 
Catholic religion is a very—-a very 
powerful religion.” But mere power, 
we add, is more an attribute of the 
Soviet Union, the American Presi- 
dency, the German economy or the 
British Empire in the nineteenth 
century. Power as such proves 
nothing. 

There were almost 800,000 visi- 
tors at the last German Katholiken- 
tag in Cologne, but Father Hugo 
Rahner, S.J., in his remarkable ad- 
dress could call the Church a “tired, 
dust-covered pilgrim in a desert”; 
she is not only the “sign of victory 
and coming glory erected among the 
nations, but she also hangs from 
the wooden gallows of her earthly 
history. Only he who, with a steady 
gaze, dares to look up to her in firm 
belief and admits her weakness, will 
find salvation and peace among the 
snakes and solitudes.” 
Christian language. 


oor 


This is truly 


Bus of which means that the pic- 
ture of the Church for presentation 
to non-Catholics has, in many coun- 
tries, so far, been little humanized 


‘ 


not “sugar-coated,” but human- 
ized in a profound sense. Only when 
the outsider recognizes that the 
Church is eminently human, can he 
be led the one step further and be 
shown that she is—-though human 
and frail in her members—Divine 
in her origin and essence. 

These reflections ought not to de- 


ter us from making every possible 
effort to preach the truth at home 
and abroad. We want only to prick 
the bubble of Catholic illusions 
which are so _ strong, especially 
among the young. An apostolate 
must be undertaken in a spirit of 
sober realism, and this realism must 
be wedded to an intelligent enthusi- 
asm. And the word “enthusiasm” 
is derived from the Greek, “To be 
in God.” By such an apostolate we 
might make our Church not loved, 
perhaps, but at least respected. In 
this sense we must understand the 
words of the American art critic 
Bernard Berenson when he wrote 
in his Sketch for a Self-Portrait 
terminating a real hymn of grati- 
tude to the Church: 

“Despite all that critics say 
against the Church and its institu- 
tional side it remains, I repeat, the 
greatest and most commanding fact 
of our history. No thinking man, no 
matter what his private views may 
be or what creed or sect he adheres 
to, even if non-Christian, can fail to 
be aware of it daily and hourly. He 
‘annot escape its perspectives, its 
values—-although these are seldom 
put in full practice by its members 

nor its ideals, no matter how 
poorly realized.” 


0: course, those who love the 
Church, sooner or later will join us. 
A conversion—if words mean any- 
thing—implies a total reversal of 
position. For such an act knowledge 
alone is insufficient; it also needs 
Grace. Hence our apostolic task will 
always be twofold; it will always 
need enlightenment and prayer — 
the appeal to man and the appeal to 
God. 
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Censorship 


and 


PERSPECTIVE 


by Murray Arndt, S.D.S. 


W acter Kerr’s Criticism and Cen- 
sorship and Commonweal’s “Mar- 
tin Luther Controversy” are addi- 
tions to the highly interesting and 
intelligent line of publication di- 
rected toward a rational inspection 
of our program of censorship. The 
objectives of this inspection are 
honestly constructive: the writers 
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are not only dissatisfied with the 
common Catholic attitude toward 
censorship and the application of 
its power, but are disappointed with 
the effectiveness of what should be 
a valuable program. 

The line of thought developed 
has a good deal to recommend it 
it clarifies issues, defines questions, 
and forces irrationalities into hard, 
clear light—but it also, in one im- 
portant way, tends to defeat its 
own final purpose. It directs an 
exaggerated attention to censorship 
and so strengthens and increases 
the already too-heavy emphasis on 
a negative means. 

This over-concentration of atten- 
tion weakens the 
making real progress 
attainment of 


possibility of 
toward the 
the true objectives 
of censorship by obfuscating the 
value and necessity of developing 
positive means toward the attain- 
ment of those objectives. It is of 
some value, then, by way of retain- 
ing or regaining a proper perspec- 
tive, to examine the total frame- 
work of which censorship is only a 
negative element, and to emphasize 
in that examination the importance 
and necessity of the positive ele- 
ments to the success of the whole 
program. 


Piseveusy. the restrictions of 
space prevent such an examination 
from exhausting, even touching 
upon, all the ramifications of the 
problem. The effort to confine the 
topic to manageable proportions 
has forced a sparing treatment of 
the laws of ecclesiastical censorship 
as found in The Code of Canon Law. 
It has limited the attention 
given to the history of censorship 
in the Church, the mechanics of 
permissions both to read forbidden 
books and to print books on reli- 


also 


gious topics, and the ecclesiastical 
penalties and censures attached to 
moral offenses against the laws. 
The existence of scholarly volumes 
on all these subjects is, I think, suf- 
ficient justification for the limita- 
tion. The excellence and availabil- 
ity of A. E. Burke’s What is the 
Index? also obviates the necessity 
of dealing at length with The In- 
dex of Forbidden Books, though the 
loss for our purpose of so explo- 
sively interesting a subject is some- 
what unfortunate. 

What I do propose to do is out- 
line a speculative framework with- 
in which the Church approaches 
not only the written word, but hu- 
man liberty and man’s drive for 
knowledge. That done, perhaps 
some judgments can be made con- 
cerning the relative importance of 
negative and positive programs 
within that framework. 


To begin with, the fact itself is 


simple: the Catholic Church de- 
clares to all free thinkers, free liv- 
ers, free lovers, and free readers 
that the exercise of freedom has 
limitations, and that the Church, 
founded by Jesus Christ to enable 
man to attain his final and only 
adequate end-——salvation—has the 
absolute right to limit such acts 
which, if uncurbed, could cause 
many men to be deflected from that 
end. And the bedrock explanation 





Murray Arndt, $.D.S., maintains that here- 
tofore, in discussing the Church’s program 
of censorship, exaggerated attention was paid 
to negative means. To restore the balance 
he here examines the total framework of 
which censorship is only a negative element, 
and emphasizes the importance and necessity 
of the positive elements to the success of 
the whole program. Father Arndt has pub- 
lished in The Salvatorian and Sesame, mostly 
factual articles on literary subjects. He is 
an associate editor of the latter magazine. 
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of the fact is just as simple. She 
claims to have received directly 
from God the right to teach offi- 
cially the truths of religion and 
morality and to legislate on matters 
pertinent to the welfare of those 
subject to her jurisdiction. Once 
the validity of her claim to divine 
foundation is granted, the validity 
of her claim to these rights is 
equally established. 

However, it is the exercise of 
those rights that is both compli- 
cated and dangerous, and the 
Church is the first to recognize that 
danger and complication. She ap- 
proaches the limitation of man’s 
freedom cautiously and forms her 
basic principles carefully. The re- 
sult of this care and caution is her 
conviction that two fundamental 
principles must be observed: first, 
liberty is a most precious posses- 
sion based on the dignity of every 
human person as a creature of God 
destined to an everlasting exist- 
ence; hence liberty must be pro- 
tected and respected. Second, for 
the good of society as well as for 
the welfare of the individual, per- 
sonal liberty must be curtailed in 
certain circumstances. 


‘Turse two principles are obviously 
in open conflict: liberty is to be re- 
spected, but it must also be cur- 
tailed for the common good or the 
individual welfare. Somewhere be- 
tween the two principles lies a just 
and reasonable mean, and at that 
mean the good thing that we call 
censorship. Realizing that this 
mean is a difficult thing to strike, 
the Church immediately puts stric- 
tures on attempts to strike it. 
First of all, she restricts her own 
exercise of this right to things 
within her competency: she for- 
bids books of only two classes, 


those opposed to the laws of moral- 
ity and those that are opposed to 
religious faith as she understands 
and teaches it. In these two cases 
she allows herself the exercise of 
the right because she is convinced 
that unless she did so there are 
many persons who are not suffi- 
ciently intelligent or discerning to 
avoid by their own judgment books 
that would be harmful to their 
morals or faith. 

In the second place, she limits 
stringently those who are to be al- 
lowed to speak for her in these 
matters. The Popes, she says, and 
the Holy Office can prohibit books 
for the whole Church. Bishops can 
prohibit books for the people sub- 
ject to their jurisdiction, but such 
prohibitions must be presumed to 
be territorial. And the heads of re- 
ligious orders have the same au- 
thority over those subject to them. 
Beyond that no one may speak for 
her or exercise her right in this 
matter. The legitimate implication 
of a strict interpretation of Canon 
Law (#1395) is that not even pas- 
tors can forbid books for their 
parishioners officially and in the 
name of the Church. This does not 
interfere, however, with the duty 
of pastors and confessors to warn 
their charges that certain books are 
forbidden by divine law or eccle- 
siastical law. 


Tue severity swith which the 
Church restricts her own exercise 
of the right to censor is indicative 
of an attitude. Indeed, it should be 
clear that she does not look upon 
this particular task as an _ espe- 
cially happy one. Walter Kerr sug- 
gests in his book that every act of 
censorship ought to be performed 
with a tear of honest regret, and 
one feels that his attitude is not 
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very much out of harmony with 
the Church’s own. She realizes full 
well, better even than Mr. Kerr, the 
dignity and beauty of man’s free- 
dom and the intrinsic value of his 
drive for knowledge, so that when 
circumstances force her to put 
limitations on either, she does so 
regretfully and sorrowfully. 

The Church recognizes the writ- 
ten word as one of the most power- 
ful influences at work in our civili- 
zation, but she is also wise enough 
to realize that that influence may 
be for good or evil. Since such is 
the case, the main objective of her 
program in its regard— and this 
ought to be printed in big, bold, and 
indelible letters—is to employ every 
means at her disposal to spread 
wholesome reading matter. There- 
fore the laws she makes with regard 
to censorship are only part of her 
program: they are the negative part. 
She legislates only that Catholics 
may be guided toward the knowl- 
edge of truth and the practice of 
virtue, through which alone a man 
finds true freedom. Obviously, 
then, there is more to the spread of 
wholesome reading matter than the 
dictating of what may not be read, 
however much the fact and prac- 
tice may be underemphasized. 


To the point I quote Father John 
Courtney Murray: “It is a good 
thing to keep our problems in per- 


spective. Our chief problem, of 
course, is not literary censorship, 
but literary creation. [The 
Church] has no trouble finding cen- 
sors; but she prays continually that 
God may give her men of learning 
who can write the words that need 
to be written. The American Cath- 
olic community particularly needs 
to attend seriously to this problem 
of literary creation. Leo XIII is in- 


deed remembered for his revision of 
The Index of Forbidden Books. But 
he was not the first pope to point 
out the dangers of reading bad 
books. It is his great glory that he 
was the first pope to say, in sub- 
stance and effect, in a multitude of 
discourses, that today the great dan- 
ger is in not reading good books.” 

I intend to discuss at more length 
the negative and positive means of 
attaining the Church’s objectives, 
but before advancing to that dis- 
cussion may I reiterate that her 
attitude toward the limitation of 
freedom and the right to know is 
not one of sadistic joy, but one of 
sorrowful regret and slow and mini- 
mal action. And that the perform- 
ance of that duty has as its object 
not the limitation itself, but direc- 
tion to further freedom, the spread 
of wholesome reading matter. 


Bure entering into a discussion 
of the negative means of attaining 
the Church’s objectives with regard 
to the written word, we must dis- 
tinguish carefully between the of- 
ficial and unofficial negative means. 
(A negative means, of course, is one 
that procures an objective by at- 
tacking its opposite. In this con- 
text, then, it would refer to an action 
that spreads wholesome reading 
matter by restricting the spread of 
the unwholesome.) The failure to 
have distinguished carefully be- 
tween the official and unofficial 
negative means has led not only to 
personal confusion, but to the em- 
barrassment of the Church. 

At any rate, the official negative 
means of procuring the spread of 
wholesome reading matter are four: 
The Index of Forbidden Books; 
Canon 1399 of The Code of Canon 
Law; the Pope’s decrees, and par- 
ticular territorial laws of particular 
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bishops with regard to particular 
books. These official negative 
means, because, like all law, they 
are minimal and aim at the least 
necessary level, are and should be 
supplemented by what I shall term 
the unofficial negative means. It is 
these latter with which the average 
Catholic is more familiar. They in- 
clude the evaluations of such or- 
ganizations as the NODL, the ad- 
monitions of pastors and spiritual 
directors, and the direction of the 
Catholic press. If these are the more 
familiar means, it is also these that 
give the most trouble along the 
lines of policy. 


Tue prior discussion of the prin- 
ciples behind the official negative 
means obviates the need to go into 
that at length again here; suffice it 
to say that they are justified on the 
basis of the Church’s claim to be 
the divinely founded way of salva- 
tion. But for the moment let us 
examine these _ official negative 
means. The Index of Forbidden 
Books is probably the most ma- 
ligned and misquoted book in exist- 
ence. In fact it is a small volume 
that lists only 4,126 book titles, 
most of which are esoterically phil- 
osophical or theological and have 
no significance for the average Cath- 
olic. 

However, the book does have 
some importance for scholars read- 
ing widely in philosophy, theology, 
or foreign literature. For that reason 
it would, perhaps, be wise to point 
out here that to read a significant 
portion of any of the books listed 
in it constitutes a serious matter, so 
that to do so knowingly and will- 
ingly without permission would be 
to commit a mortal sin. 

If, however, the importance of 
the Index is often exaggerated, 


Canon 1399 is much more important 
than most people realize it to be. 
When the Holy See recognized the 
impracticability of passing judg- 
ment on every book published, it in- 
stituted this law to act as a sort of 
living and expandable supplement 
to the Index. The Canon describes 
in twelve paragraphs five classes of 
forbidden books. Belonging to these 
classes are non-Catholic transla- 
tions of and commeni«ries on Sa- 
cred Scripture, books offending 
against faith and morals, books that 
professedly encourage or defend 
o scenity, liturgical books that do 
not agree with authentic decrees, 
and books that propagate false or 
withdrawn indulgences. 

Now, anyone reading a book in 
one of these classifications falls un- 
der the same moral sanctions as are 
attached to the reading of books on 
the Index. The other two official 
means are only rarely employed. 
The Pope by decree has condemned 
books only four times in the (early) 
history of the Church, and the 
Bishops who have the right to 
promulgate particular laws forbid- 
ding books under the pain of mortal 
sin, do not exercise that right very 
frequently. 


BS avine thus summarily disposed 
of the official negative means, we 
may advance with some fear and 
trembling to a discussion of the un- 


official ones. I observed before that 
law in essence is minimal; that it 
aims at limiting freedom only as 
much as is necessary to maintain 
morality. But the line between sin 
and danger is often so thin that 
something is needed to supplement 
law. 

In the present case it is those sup- 
plementary elements that I am 
terming the unofficial! negative 
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means of procuring the spread of 
wholesome literature. In essence 
these unofficial means are precau- 
tionary and directive, and do not 
per se have the force of law. They 
include, as has already been men- 
tioned, the evaluations of such or- 
ganizations as the NODL, the ad- 
monitions of pastors and spiritual 
directors, the direction of the Cath- 
olic press and, in some instances, 
even the indignation of the common 
conscience. There is little difficulty 
in justifying the existence and value 
of such precautions: on a purely ra- 
tional basis a sane man wants to 
know where danger lies, so that he 
may avoid it, or may at least be pre- 
pared to face it if he cannot avoid 
it altogether. 


Usen intelligently these unofficial 
negative means are of tremendous 
value in helping the Church attain 
her objectives with regard to the 
written word. But they must be used 
intelligently and in accord with the 
Church’s own attitude toward the 
limitation of human freedom. That 
means, of course, that the organiza- 
tions that exercise them can never 
allow the power that they wield so 
to hypnotize them that they make an 
issue of every four-letter word. 
It means, too, that they must be 
wise enough to understand, as the 
Church herself understands, that 


many times it is more advantageous 
to ignore a particularly bad book 
and let it pass into oblivion, than to 
give it millions of dollars worth of 
advertising by blasting it from the 
pulpit and in the headlines. To this 
end they ought to remind them- 


selves of the dicta of hucksters. 
“We don’t give a damn what you 
say about us. Just mention 


name! 
And probably most important of 


our 


all, they have to remember that mil- 
lions of people they reach do not 
realize they are unofficial Church 
censors. The awful result is that if 
and when they do say something 
unintelligent it is immediately as- 
cribed to the official teaching of the 
Catholic Church by these millions 
and the harm done is often irremedi- 
able. There is no need for these 
organizations to let such realiza- 
tions stultify their work, but there 
is need of their learning to work 
within the frame of such admoni- 
tions. 


P msacy, then, we turn to an ex- 
amination of the positive means of 
attaining the Church’s objectives 
with regard to wholesome reading. 
And we turn to it with hope, be- 
cause positive means, by the very 
fact that they are positive and there- 
fore not limitations but develop- 
ments of freedom, have a better 
flavor than negative means or cen- 
sorship properly so-called. But if we 
turn to the examination with hope 
we are doomed to bitter disappoint- 
ment. It is a truism that positive 
means, though they are inevitably 
more effective, lack the attractive 
power of negative means and are as 
a result just as inevitably under- 
emphasized. 

The truism applies unhappily 
only too well to the present case. 
Though the Church on a theoretical 
level aims mainly at the spread of 
wholesome literature, on the prac- 
tical level much more is done to 
stem the tide of unwholesome mat- 
ter than to promote the reading and 
production of the wholesome. It is 
right here, I think, that the whole 
program of censorship breaks down. 
It is faulty psychology that takes 
something away and puts nothing 
in its place. 
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Tue fault is basically the fault of 
education, but the gaps and miscon- 
ceptions developed there are ac- 
cented and strengthened by the all 
but incomprehensible policies of 
certain sections of the Catholic 
press. In the first place, the home 
and school and parish church are 
the institutions responsible for the 
education of our youth. If each did 
its job carefully, intelligently, and 
thoroughly, the need for official and 
even unofficial negative means of 
promoting wholesome _ reading 
would be reduced sharply; in a ideal 
condition it would be eliminated. 
But the fact is that none of the 
three is completely aware of its 
responsibilities, completely able to 
assume the responsibilities of which 
it is aware, or completely willing to 
assume those of which it is both 
aware and capable. 

The failure both of familial disci- 
pline in a socially “democratic” so- 
ciety and of parental culture in an 
economically “materialistic” society 
are, I think, the root faults. These 
failures shunt the total responsi- 
bility onto the parish and school, 
which are not equipped as institu- 
tions to deal with all these responsi- 
bilities and which, in their futile 
attempts to do so, fail even to fulfill 
their particular obligations. When 
all is said how can one expect 
a high school graduate to be at- 
tracted to good and wholesome lit- 
erature, when he can barely read, 
let alone understand the beauty and 
goodness of what he is reading. 

If anything positive is going to be 
done to achieve the objectives of 
the Church, it must emanate, by 
way of a long painfully soul-search- 
ing examination and recognition of 
responsibilities, from the three 
basic units of our society: the home, 
the school, and the parish church. 


QO. the other hand, the Catholic 
press, that could conceivably re- 
trieve something of what had been 
lost to youth, that could repair some 
of the damages wrought by the 
faulty functioning of home, school, 
and parish, blunders inexcusably in 
the opposite direction. With the ex- 
ception of a few periodicals, the 
professedly Catholic press in Amer- 
ica has conceived some sort of in- 
feriority complex that strangles it 
in the immaturity of almost total 
negation. Our press, be it national, 
diocesan, or institutional, has got to 
grow into an intelligent and produc- 
tive power for good, positive good. 
As long as it continues in the kind 
of rut that for months headlines and 
front pages blasts at certain movies 
then one of the positive means at 
hand to attain the Church’s objec- 
tives is atrophied and useless. 

In conclusion may I point out 
quietly the ever-obvious but all too 
often forgotten wisdom that it is 
never prudent to be holier than the 
Church. If the Church looks on her 
office as censor as a dangerous one, 
perhaps we should be more cau- 
tious in our own unofficial exercise 
of that office. If the Church sees the 
limitation of human freedom and 
the right to knowledge as a thing 
to be avoided except in urgent and 
necessary circumstances, perhaps 
we should be more conscientious in 
the protection and preservation of 
that freedom. If the Church’s objec- 
tives with regard to the written 
word are positive, perhaps we 


should examine more closely our 
own objectives. And finally if the 
Church desires that every legitimate 
means be employed to achieve those 
objectives, perhaps we shoyld ask 


ourselves if we are proper em- 
phasizing the best and most effec- 
tive of those means. 
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by MICHAEL V. GANNON 


S omxrines the Spanish “trouble” 
is summarized by writers in the 
term “individualism.” It is true 
that the Spaniard is an individualist, 
which is why he finds it so difficult 
to be a well-disciplined part of an 
organized endeavor (as mass pro- 
duction), why he says “the general 
doesn’t matter” and shines as a 
guerrilla, why the last attempt at 
democratic rule splintered into the 
political proliferation of the Popu- 
lar Front. It was this quality that 
led Unamuno to say that “Spain is a 
nation of twenty-five million kings.” 
But individualism is a trait over 
and above, not necessarily included 
in the Spaniard’s propensity for ex- 
aggerated violence in arms or his 
lack of regional unity. It is espe- 
cially evident today when Spain is 
becoming a crossroads of interna- 
tional traffic and thought. 
Spaniards may appear conform- 
ists on the surface, but their oft- 
noted political apathy of today by 
no means extends to private conver- 
sation where individual opinion 
abounds. There are Spaniards of all 
shades of view, and all of them 
eager to talk. I have listened to 
titled monarchists lauding Franco 
for one thing and damning him for 
another (usually for not having al- 
ready restored the king); students 
at the University of Madrid suggest 
that “the greatest conspiracy 
against the regime is modern means 
of communication”; an editor in 


Madrid says, “this is our trouble— 
we have no freedom”; one highly 
placed Catholic layman acclaims 
Franco as a “paladin of Chris- 
tianity,” another condemns his sub- 
terranean church-monument in the 
Guadarrama Mountains as “the 
work of a mad man.” I have talked 
with an old conservative-minded 
priest in hushed tones at a clerical 
gathering, and have had café ren- 
dezvous with a young liberal carry- 
ing Harold Laski’s Trade Unions in 
the New Society. No one is willing 
to lend his name to a statement, 
but everyone is eager to have his 
views propagated. 


Tue Franco government’s answer 
to this compound of explosive na- 
ture, regional difference and indi- 


vidualism has been to impose 
restrictions on the “secondary” lib- 
erties of press, assembly, political 
party and free trade unionism. 
Franco’s longtime Foreign Minister 
(until the government changes of 
last winter) Alberto Martin Artajo, 
has stated the policy in these words: 
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months of research in Spain this past sum- 
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on conditions in that enigmatic country. He 
points out that the widely-publicized “crisis” 
in Spain is not political; its roots are eco- 
nomic. “November-December is the decisive 
time,” he quotes an official of the Bank of 
Spain, and “it could have political con- 
sequences. 
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“We Spaniards restrict our liberties 
somewhat, precisely because of our 
love for liberty”— a statement simi- 
lar to the Austrian statesman Prince 
Metternich’s description of England 
as “the freest land on earth because 
the most disciplined.” 

But this policy, understandably, 
is not very popular; no individualist 
likes to be disciplined. Those who 
have stood to the left consider the 
policy internally contradictory. 
What is much more significant, it is 
now beginning to concern many 
earlier Franco supporters who feel 
that resrictions on civil liberties are 
no longer so necessary, and unless 
relaxed within the next few years 
could provoke serious trouble. 


Bs the Spaniard still as explosive as 
ever? Many Spaniards today will 
say no, but they admit having no 


convincing grounds for so saying. 


“It is something you can sense 
only,” one editor told me. “You read 
of our occasional strikes and riots 
and decide that we haven’t changed. 
But really, these years of enforced 
restraint have had an enormous 
sobering effect.” 

Many here deny as well that the 
lack of regional solidarity is as pro- 
nounced as it once was. “One rea- 
son being,” said a writer, “the West- 
ern motion in the UN in 1946 to 
recall ambassadors from Madrid; we 
rallied around our national chief at 
that time as Spaniards never had 
before. Today we realize that eco- 
nomic health and growth can only 
come from peninsular unity. And 
no province is going to cut itself off 
from participation in the new Amer- 
ican aid.” 

As for individualism, however, 
there seems to be little argument 
for saying that this quality is less 
evident today than before. I have 
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heard only one such plea, based on 
the successful four-month campaign 
against horn-blowing in Madrid two 
years ago. 


= people have written that 
Franco has not given his people 
self-rule because they are not tem- 
peramentally prepared for it. This 
is partly true. It is more real to say. 
though, that the General simply 
does not profess the principles of 
democratic government as it is com- 
monly understood, especially the 
principle of universal suffrage. He 
laid that on the line again publicly 
this summer when his Under-secre- 
tary and closest collaborator, Ad- 
miral Luis Carrera Blanco, told the 
assembled Cortes that Spain’s next 
government will not be a “liberal 
monarchy that is no more than a 
crowned republic with all the evils 
congenital to liberalism.” 

Still, the opposition forming now 
to these intentions maintains that 
Franco has unwittingly paved the 
way for some measure of self-rule: 
by preserving peace and freedom 
from partisan politics, by repressing 
the traits alluded to above, he has 
given his people advantages they 
will not soon forget, advantages 
which would make possible a con- 
stitutional monarchy or Christian 
Democracy. 

There are dissenters to this view, 
however, who point out that effec- 
tice parliamentary government can 
exist only where there is a _ politi- 
cally educated electorate, and 
Franco has studiously avoided giv- 
ing his people a civic education of 
that kind. He is a conservative of 
the De Maistre school, tempera- 
mentally and historically a sup- 
porter of “throne and altar,” and no 
quantity of liberal argument can be 
expected to remove his fundamental 
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distrust of suffragan government. 
“We have not wished,” he said last 
spring, “to reach the point of endan- 
gering all liberties merely to please 
” But there remains the 
outside possibility of some liberali- 
zation of the present restrictions 
during Franco’s stay in power. 


foreigners. 


‘Hecee possibility is reflected in the 
progressive character of almost 
every element in Spain, short of 
right-wing monarchists and_ the 
Army. Ecclesia, the official publi- 
cation of Catholic Action and the 
only uncensored journal in Spain, 
recently made a strong plea for 
freedom of the press, commenting 
that “if who governs is well 
served when his actions are praised, 
he is no less served when, thanks 
to free discussion, injustice and er- 
ror are prevented.” 

This was not the first plea of its 
kind. The Church in general has 
been especially active of late in 
seeking a new dispensation in the 
social-economic order, where clergy 
and laity are promoting a gradual 
switch in emphasis from, one might 
say, the “Syllabus of Errors” to the 
“Rerum Novarum.” Efforts in this 
direction by the Bishop of Malaga 
and Archbishop Loizaga of Valencia 
have already been widely publicized 
in the States. 

What is not so well known, per- 
haps, is the almost universal con- 
cern for worker problems that is 
taking shape among both hierarchy 
and younger priests, who view with 
alarm the results of a recent in- 
vestigation showing that “the over- 
whelming majority of workers are 
not practicing Catholics” (the per- 
centage of Mass attendance in one 
large economically important prov- 
ince has been set at 3%). Various 
Pastoral Letters and studies have 


one 
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warned that until landed gentry 
and industrialists yield to a more 
equitable distribution of national 
wealth, and the State encourages 
practices of honesty and social jus- 
tice in line with the Papal Encyeli- 
cals, the worker will not be an en- 
thusiastic son of the State; that, in 
the meantime, “the Marxist virus 
rusts his soul.” 

Franco has already done much in 
this direction through his syndical- 
list welfare program, and warns 
against “imprudence” and “impa- 
tience,” but the Church, sensing its 
privileged position in modern Spain 
and mindful of incipient anticleri- 
calism among university students, is 
laboring hard through Catholic Ac- 
tion for a restoration of its old posi- 
tion under the kings as champion 
of the impoverished. 


Panavimme this progressiveness 


in the Church’s attitude toward so- 
cial problems, and partly due to it, 
is a similar trend within the Fa- 
lange, Spain’s only legal national 
“party.” Syndicalist leaders have 
been increasingly motivated by so- 
cial teachings of the Popes in their 
representation of labor, and have 
entered into a close rapprochement 
with Catholic Action. The Falange’s 
new power to represent workers in 
collective bargaining will come up 
for its first test this fall. Politi- 
cally, though, the Falange is on the 
way out. It has been consistently 
downgraded in recent years as even 
a political instrument —it never 
had any real importance as a party. 
Franco and his spokesmen are now 
stressing the syndicalist welfare 
branch of the Falange, referred to 
today in official word and print as 
the “National Movement.” 
Interested Spaniards point to the 
anomaly of a rightist government 
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moving more and more toward a 
welfare state. But anomalies also 
go in the other direction: last year 
the Falange presented Franco with 
draft laws for a new government in 
which Falangists would rule Spain 
in exactly the same way as the 
Politburo rules Soviet Russia. 
Franco declined, and the real twi- 
light of the Falange dates from that 
hour. This summer Falange mem- 
bership was opened to all—even 
declared left-wing radicals—reduc- 
ing its party stature to absurdity. 
Restoration of the monarchy would 
mean absolute extinction, a princi- 
pal reason why Falangists are mov- 
ing (in self-defense if nothing else) 
toward a more progressive political 
outlook. 


Onn puzzle has been Opus Dei, the 
secular religious institute about 
which many have written, but few 
are sure. Its purposes are mainly 
spiritual: it aims at the fostering of 
personal sanctity among the laity, 
especially intellectuals and profes- 
sional people engaged in worldly 
tasks. Numbering about 5,000 full 
members within Spain, it is not a 
political organization. Its members 
may profess any political view that 
is not contrary to the Catholic 
Faith. 

Various reports that the Opus Dei 
is one leading element in the “lib- 
eral” movement, as Time stated re- 
cently, seem to have little grounding 
in the facts. I saw this summer an 
Opus Dei document that would 
show, if anything, that the Institute 
has an orientation toward conserva- 
tism. Entitled “Characterization of 
the Collected Groups of Opposition 
and Filiation of their more Distinct 
Components,” this document sum- 
marized the principal figures and 
meeting places of the four major 
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“opposition” blocs: communists, 
syndicalists, socialists and liberals. 
(A number of important Madrid 
editors were named in embarrassing 
categories). Knowledgeable Span- 
iards do say, however, that Opus Dei 
members generally stand to the left 
of Franco’s position and, with their 
weighty influence in information 
and education, may help bring about 
some liberalization of present re- 
strictions. 


Cowrasar to earlier reports there 
is only one full Opus Dei member in 
the new cabinet, Alberto Ullastres, 
Minister of Commerce. Three other 
Ministers (of Finance, Agriculture 
and Interior) are reported to be “co- 
operators,” i.e., friendly to the Insti- 
tute. Other members are highly 
placed in ministries usually consid- 
ered signposts to political trends: 
Education, Information and Presi- 
dency of Government. 

Among those in the Opus Dei 
leadership is Laureano Lopez Rod, 
Franco’s technical director in the 
presidency, the man who mapped 
the recent government changes. He 
is said to have great influence over 
Franco’s close friend Admiral 
Blanco (“tooth and nail with 
Franco,” as one leading monarchist 
described him to me) who is every- 
body’s bet for Premier should 
Franco divide that office from Chief 
of State as he has hinted. 


W war of the future? Spain today 
is officially a “monarchy.” Franco, 
who keeps his own counsel 
perbly, has not intimated when his 
“provisional” government will step 


Ssu- 


aside in favor of the throne. Nor 
has he suggested how the choice 
will go between Don Juan the Pre- 
tender and his son nineteen-year- 
old Juan Carlos, presently attending 
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a naval academy in Spain. Franco 
and Don Juan are both standing 
very much on their dignity; neither, 
from all reports, is especially at- 
tracted to the political philosophy 
of the other. 

Suggestions that the Prince will 
make an acceptable compromise are 
at best guesses. Franco’s thirty-year 
age minimum could easily be waived 
in favor of the youth, but monarch- 
ists point out that Don Juan alone 
has the competence and monarchist 
backing to make an effective ruler. 


, ALLY, there is no really wide- 
spread sentiment for a monarchy 
in Spain. This is a hard truth that 
nearly everyone, even some mon- 
archists, have been telling me. There 
seems to be no alternative to the 
Franco government that is accept- 
able to all, or even to an impressive 
majority. That is why, underneath 
the apparent political calm there is 
much jockeying for position, why 
gathering dissensions carry a future 
importance. At the same time each 
bloc must be carefully delineated. 
The Army is traditionally monarch- 
ist, but its ranks come largely from 
farming families who are increas- 
ingly restive under their titled land- 
lords. 

If the monarchy is established 
during Franco’s lifetime it should 
have full support of the Army, thus 
a chance of real success; if after- 
ward, dissatisfaction in the ranks 
could be a problem. (Last winter’s 
replacement of Minister of War 
Munoz-Grandes, a Falangist, by An- 
tonio Barroso, a professional Army 
man, is very significant). Monarch- 
ist opinion is fairly stable; most are 
eager and impatient, but some are 
constitution - minded, The Falange 
is on the way to extinction, but its 
bureaucratic machinery is a politi- 
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cal binder to be reckoned with. The 
middle class which has grown in 
numbers and importance during the 
last three years—an expected phe- 
nomenon under the aid program— 
is forming its own political attitude. 

A more or less clandestine “or- 
ganization” of business and profes- 
sional people meets each week in 
groups of six for each province to 
discuss future political possibilities. 
Its provincial representatives have 
already drawn up _ political-eco- 
nomic statutes for a new Spain. Un- 
der this growing middle class influ- 
ence Spain’s future monarchy (if 
there is one) may be faced with an 
argument similar to the Carlist con- 
troversy in 1832, when constitution- 
alists (liberals and moderate con- 
servatives) headed by the famous 
essayist Juan Donoso Cortés sup- 
ported Isabella’s claims to the 
throne against her brother Carlos 
and his “radicals of the right.” 
Cortés’ desire at that time to rebuild 
the old traditions on the new and 
educated middle class finds a wid- 
ening counterpart in present-day 
Spain. A constitutional monarchy 
may prove in the long run to be the 
compromise of future Spain with its 
dissenting members. 


Nor satisfied with this approach, 
however, Fernando Martin Sanchez 
Julia, an agrarian expert and, re- 
portedly, Martin Artajo, now mem- 
ber of the Council of the Realm, are 
pushing for a paternalistic Chris- 
tian Democracy of the right, more 
concerned with social justice than 
with civic liberties. A group cen- 
tered around Jiminez Hernandez, 
Professo: of Law in Seville and one- 
time Minister of Agriculture in the 
Republic is seeking a liberal Chris- 
tian democratic rule more in the 
German-Italian pattern, with uni- 








versal suffrage and full civie liber- 
ties. Both of these movements claim 
middle class support. 

University students at Madrid 
and Barcelona have already dis- 
played their dissatisfaction and 
vigor in the riots of February and 
October of last year. Eager to hear 
from the world outside, their ma- 
jority sentiment could hardly be 
called very conservative. Some have 
taken a radical direction: small 
Communist and _ Socialist cells 
among students at Madrid are pub- 
lishing miniature tabloids under the 
mastheads of pre-Civil War dailies 
of those two parties. A whole new 
generation is growing up which re- 
members neither the Civil War nor 
the monarchy. This generation 
bears watching. For the terrible 
truth is that almost every political 
change in Spain of the last 150 years 
has been marked by, if not brought 
about by, violence. And youth is 
ever in the vanguard. 


Tue present widely - publicized 
“crisis” of Spain, however, is not 
political. Its roots are economic. 
Accelerated monetary expansion 
(largely due to American aid) has 
not been reflected in industrial ex- 
pansion; the velocity of monetary 
turnover increased rather than de- 
creased this spring and summer for 
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the first time in recent history. A cut 
in U. S. aid, including aid-financed 
imports of raw materials, from 70- 
million last year to 40-million this 
year may mean a serious industrial 
cutback—in a land where guaran- 
teed employment is government 
policy. 

More meaningful to the laborer 
in his café, the wage-price spiral has 
gotten out of hand. The cost of liv- 
ing index has shot up 20 points 
since last October and the 35% wage 
increase of last fall is fast disap- 
pearing. November-December, the 
summit of the seasonal upswing 
when crop sales and general short- 
age of goods place an immense 
strain on the price structure, may 
prove to be a critical period for 
Franco’s financial policy and popu- 
larity. Should prices go up to the 
degree expected during this time, 
the government will be faced with 
an unhappy set of alternatives: (1) 
grant a new round of wage in- 
creases, and thus further undermine 
the economy with additional deficit 
spending, or (2) retrench (as the 
new cabinet reportedly is inclined 
to do) and provoke widespread 
popular discontent. ‘“November- 
December is the decisive time,” 
said an official of the Bank of 
Spain, “it could have political con- 
sequences.” 


See You In Church’’ 


by CURTIS W. CASEWIT 


W man he came home that Monday 
evening Louis saw at once that the 
dining room table had only one set- 
ting. This was unusual. His wife 
would always wait for him and 
they'd eat together. But what 
seemed even stranger to Louis were 
the flowers. They shone in a crystal 
vase. Poster-red tulips. Near the 
flowers was a card. The message 
was in capitals. Louis read, “Thanks 
again. See you in church. All my 
love.” 

He listened to Abby’s light precise 
footsteps approaching from the 
kitchen. Her soft brown hair seemed 
to have a new glow tonight. 

Her green eyes smiled. “Bowled 
enough? You’re home so early!” 

Louis looked at his watch. It was 
nine o’clock. He sometimes re- 
turned as late as midnight. “Who 
sent the tulips?” he asked. 

Abby shook her calm pretty head. 
They were not sent,” she said 
softly. “They were brought. I... .” 

“Who brought the tulips?” 

Abby’s voice came from the 
kitchen. “I kept your dinner warm!” 

“Who brought the tulips?” 

“Tonight, there are pork chops 
and green beans. Then ice cream 
a 

Louis sat down. “You must have 
met him yesterday. In church.” 

His wife didn’t answer. Yes, Louis 
thought, that’s it. They met in 
church yesterday. It was Sunday, 
and he had been heading for the 
bowling alley again. He'd gone 


or 


there every weekend for six months 
now, and most evenings, too. And 
now this other man had written 
“All my love.” It was wicked. 
Scandalous. 

He believed in God, of course. But 
the bowling alley took all his free 
time. At first he went only for ex- 
ercise. Then he began to feel the 
cleverness of his wrists, the strength 
of his forearms, the rhythm of his 
legs. And finally, nothing seemed 
as nice as the rumble of the balls 
and the thunder as they hit the pins. 
Nothing — not even the beautiful 
little church, with its freshly 
scrubbed pews and the good organ 
tunes. 

But already Louis bowled a little 
less. Only two hours after the office, 
instead of four. He promised him- 
self a walk to the church the next 
Sunday. But when it came, his 
bowling team had a tournament and 
he felt forced to bowl. His team lost. 
He’d been thinking of Abby all day. 


UF Monday, he came home before 
dark. He immediately caught the 
scent of carnations. There were two 


dozen scarlet ones and the note. 





“Say it with Flowers!” we are constantly 
admonished, and Abby did—with great suc- 
cess. Curtis W. Casewit’s articles, short 
stories and novelettes have appeared in many 
western magazines, but he is primarily a 
book reviewer, with a bi-monthly book 
column in the Denver Post, and frequently 
in the New York Herald Tribune. He is a 
member of the National Writers’ Club and 
of Colorado’s Authors’ League. 





“SEE YOU IN CHURCH” 


“Well, well,” Louis said, as though 
it didn’t matter. “And what a lovely 
dress!” 

“Thanks, Louis.” 

“Does he appreciate you as much 
as I do? You are a very attractive 
girl, you know.” 

“For you, Louis.” 

“And for the man in church.” 

“We can have dinner, Louis. To- 
night, we have steak and tiny peas, 
frozen strawberries and .. .” 

“No strawberries,” Louis 
“Until you tell me about... 

But Abby wouldn’t tell. In the 
ten years of marriage, Louis had 
learned that neither coaxing nor 
begging nor shouting would help in 
such a case as this, “I bowl for just 
an hour tomorrow,” he said instead. 
“Why not come along, too?” 

Abby shook her lovely head. He 
knew that she liked quiet things 
such as sewing machines and chess 

a game she always won. They 
played once a week now. 


said. 


” 


H: couldn’t stop bowling alto- 
gether. He already enjoyed it much 
less, especially on Sunday. He had 
a guilty feeling all day. He should 
be in church, if only to see this other 
man who was writing notes to Abby. 
He promised himself to stay home 
the next day. That was the day of 
the mysterious flowers. 

And he didn’t budge from his liv- 
ing room on Monday morning. “You 
are not going to work?” Abby asked 
sweetly. “And not bowling after- 
ward?” 

“Who is this man?” Louis cried. 
“Do I know him? How old is he? 
How does he dare to...” 

“Now, Louis, darling.” 

“T’ll stay until this visitor ar- 
rives.” 

“But Louis! 
him!” 


Your car will warn 
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As always, his wife made sense. 
This increased his anger even more. 

“Who brings these foolish notes? 
I have a right to know,” he shouted. 
“I am your husband.” 

A gleam of triumph touched 
Abby’s green eyes. “You are jeal- 
ous.” 

“IT am not jealous.” 

“Then why are you so 
Abby asked logically. 

“I am not upset!” Louis yelled, 
slamming the door behind him. He 
jumped into a car, parking near the 
drug store. From a booth, he called 
his office that he was ill. Then he 
telephoned all his team mates, tell- 
ing them that he couldn’t bowl that 
night, nor the next Sunday, or any 
Sunday afterward. He wanted to go 
to the service with his wife. 


upset?” 


Prassewtcy, Louis went into an 
alley across from his house. He hid 
behind a brick wall. By peering 
through a hole, he could spy the 
front door. He was as nervous as a 
tomeat. He wanted to stretch his 
limbs but he was afraid to miss 
Abby’s visitor. He was equally 
afraid that the neighbors would see 
him. Yet he had no other choice 
now. He’d already waited an hour, 
then two. 

Squatting behind that wall was a 
ridiculous and uncomfortable busi- 
ness. By noon he felt stiff all over. 
Nobody had arrived. At one-thirty, 
he saw the door come open. He held 
his breath. There stood Abby in her 
best brown dress, white gloves and 
a pink beret. She looked as inno- 
cent as a sixteen-year-old. 

So she was going to him, Louis 
thought angrily. He rose, his heart 
making mad noises. He limped to- 
ward the end of the alley, his mus- 
cles aching. Abby went past hap- 
pily. After she was gone, Louis 
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crossed the intersection, pursuing 
her through the next alley. She now 
emerged on Main Street. It stretches 
for about twenty blocks, all shops 
and shingles. There were many 
shoppers that Monday and Louis 
could mingle with them, unseen. 


Asov did not stop at the grocery 
store, nor at the radio shop, the fur- 
niture mart, the haberdashery. But 
she paused in front of an appliance 
store. He was afraid that she might 
turn her head in his direction. So 
he stepped into a house entrance. 
For safety’s sake, he waited a mo- 
ment. When he looked next, Abby 
had vanished. 

Could she have crossed the street? 
Louis decided against the possi- 
bility. The traffic lights were too 
slow. She would not have had time 
to reach the other side, and she 
never jay-walked. Louis therefore 
checked all the stores on his side 
of the street: a realtor, a bakery and 
the hardware outlet. No Abby. 
What next? 


He didn’t know. His scheme was 
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ruined. He had planned to intercept 
his wife before she could see Mr. 
Flowers. He had been rehearsing a 
speech. “Listen, Abby,’ he would 
have cried. “I will reorganize my 
life. I will give you more time. 
Bowling once a week is enough. The 
other evenings will be spent with 
you. Sundays we go to church fo- 
gether. Do you hear me, Abby? To- 
gether! I love church. I love the 
altar and the pews and the sounds 
and the sermons. I am a Christian, 
too. I will rearrange everything 
Abby. Just stop seeing him. Please 
do not...” 


A: this point of Louis’ speech, he 
saw a window with lots of color. He 
rushed into the shop. Abby was 
sitting at a small table, a bouquet 
of sweetheart roses by her side, and 
a pen in her hand. It was a florist’s 


and she was writing in capitals, 
very carefully, “Thanks again. See 
"99 


you in church. All my love! 
“Mine, too,” he wrote, leaning 


over her shoulder. “And together 
next Sunday. Louis.” 





The Problem of the Nordics 


by J. J. HANLIN 


| has always been assumed that 
the Communists are the masters of 
propaganda. But Communists, from 
their worn and rickety looking 
buildings, create a counter-propa- 
ganda against themselves. The 
world is wary of these individuals 
seeking to spread the Marxist- 
Leninist doctrine. It is known that 
they are out to make ideological 
converts and promote the immediate 
foreign policy of Communist states. 

Nordic propaganda, on the other 
hand, seemingly seeks to convert 
no one ideologically. It has, appar- 
ently, the limited purpose of con- 
vincing the world that “everything 
is going great in Scandinavia and 
that, for them, their form of gov- 
ernment is the best possible.” These 
Nordic propagandists, working on 
budgets which the USIA probably 
wouldn’t consider adequate for 
stamps, have done an amazingly 
good job. In fact, the writer truly 
believes they are the best propa- 
gandists in the world today. 

If you ask yourself what you 
know of Scandinavia you will prob- 
ably see what I mean. Every Scan- 
dinavian is a public relations spe- 
cialist and he will glower down on 
you gloomily and mistrustfully if 
you suggest that things could be 
just a bit better. “See us with rose- 
colored glasses or don’t look at us 
at all,” is what he unconsciously 
implys, 


| the writer went to visit 
an American college professor who 
was “writing a book on Nordics.” 
The book undoubtedly will be dis- 
tributed generously to libraries of 
American universities across the 
nation and will leave a seasoned and 
ingrained feeling in the minds of 
thousands that “everything is go- 
ing great in Scandinavia and that, 
for them, their form of government 
is the best possible.” 

I asked, “Do you know that there 
are 100,000 people without apart- 
ments in Stockholm? That in spite 
of the Swedish technical superiority 
and natural resources, it takes nine 
years to get one of these apartments 
you speak of?” 

No, he didn’t know that. In fact, 
he didn’t want to know it. I began 
to throw statistics at him—statis- 
tics, apparently, somewhat different 
from those you'll find in his book. 
He admitted that he received all his 
information from one man, a social- 
ist thinker, whose address he gave 





Strangely enough, J. J. Hanlin, writer and 
journalist, living at present in Denmark, be- 
lieves that the Nordics, not the Communists, 
are the best propagandists in the world 
today. But their friendly deception that 
everything is going great in Scandinavia is 
doing damage to themselves as well as the 
world at large. For sooner or later the 
Nordics will have to come to grips with 
their economic problems and face the fact 
that there is a flight of brains and capital 
from the mother countries, 
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me in case | wanted to find out any- 
thing about Scandinavia. 

After he discovered that appar- 
ently I was behind the times in my 
thinking on political and economic 
affairs, he solemnly mentioned how 
he was up to his neck getting his 
book out. “If the Swedes don’t have 
apartments,” he said, “there is noth- 
ing in the world to prevent them 
from building a house somewhere 
outside of town. They’ve got plenty 
of wood.” 

“But no G.I. bill,” I meekly put in. 

“G.I. bill?” he asked, as if he as- 
sumed that every twenty-five-year- 
old man that wanted to get married 
merely went to the bank and bor- 
rowed 70,000 crowns to build a 
house. 

“Yes. I mean, you can’t borrow 
money as easily in Europe as we can 
at home. Capital is terribly scarce 
here and socialism has put much of 
what there is to flight.” 

“Well,” he said with remarkable 
consistency, “if you don’t have an 
apartment, you build a house.” 

As he carefully edged me toward 
the door, he mentioned that he was 
going to do that very thing. “But 
in a warmer climate—-somewhere in 
southern Europe.” 


Tue thing I’m driving at is that 
with their superb razzzle-dazzle of 
friendly deception the Nordics are 
doing a lot of damage to themselves 
and some to the world as a whole. 
About the only thing in which they 
are superior to us is medical care 
for the great mass of people, a bene- 
fit which is not as costly as it ap- 
pears. For by discovering an illness 
at the outset, much of the prolonged 
hospitalization that we Americans 
have grown to accept can _ be 
avoided. 

But, the writer believes, the Nor- 
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dics are blind to their potential. 
“Look what wonderful machines 
the Czechs turn out,” the Russian 
representatives at fairs will say. 
“That’s what Communism can do 
for you.” But the Czechs turn out 
superior equipment in spite of Com- 
munism, rather than because of it. 
And the Nordics have a superior 
way of life in spite of their socialist 
thinkers, about the only group here 
that does much thinking economi- 
cally and politically. 

Ve do not know what these men 
and women might have accom- 
plished if they could have freed 
themselves from the governmental 
policeman who is constantly watch- 
ing over them “for the common 
good.” Unfortunately, there are 
enough people here who believe that 
without their socialist thinkers, to 
maintain faith in socialism, there 
would still be the foul rank odor of 
the undrained sewers of medieval 
times. The Salk vaccine, developed 
under capitalism, is presented 
free to the people under social- 
ism so that’s what 
for you. 


socialism does 


‘Tus Scandinavians lack the crea- 
tiveness and imagination of many 
of their European brothers, but they 
have tremendous skill. They didn’t 
invent the airlines, the airplane or 
radar, but SAS hasn’t had a fatality 
in approximately twenty years, I be- 
lieve. Their mechanics can repair a 
variety of autos that would drive 
American garagemen insane; their 
businessmen can converse fluently 
in a half dozen languages, their 
orchestras, ballets and stage shows 
are superb; their cows give more 
and more milk and their women 
grow more beautiful. But, let a 
young man come along with a new 
idea and he will either wither away 
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unmourned or leave for areas more 
congenial to individual initiative. 

In Scandinavia individualism is 
feared like polio. Many political 
parties here are like the Democrats 
during the Roosevelt era, but, with- 
out Roosevelt, they lack sparkling 
leadership. The intelligence is there, 
but determination to impose new 
patterns of thought is lacking. Non- 
socialists hesitate to step out and 
say, “Now look, if we keep on mov- 
ing in this direction 


} am in all, one can paint a rather 
bleak picture of these industrious 
people’s future with their top-heavy 
bureaucracy, riddled with socialis- 
tic-indoctrinated experts, and with 
their members of parliament and 
businessmen who are deprived of 
authority and are afraid to differ. 
There is a danger in too much con- 
troversy, as we see in France, but 
an attitude that trouble not dis- 
cussed doesn’t exist, as we see in the 
Communist countries especially, can 
be dangerous, too. 

As a result, Scandinavia today is 
on the brink of an economic crisis, 
with creeping inflation and foreign 
currency reserves gravely depleted. 
But the attitude of a vast number 
of people here seems to be that if 
nothing is said about the situation 
and the socialists continue to seek 
more and more in taxation, it will 
work out all right. 


Dewnsax’s foreign exchange, 
which is trickling away at an amaz- 
ing rate, was the foremost issue of 
the 1957 election. The situation is 
so serious that the Socialists who 
should have been able to take advan- 
tage of the disintegrating Commu- 
nist Party lost four seats. (Actually, 
they lost five, but one seat is the re- 
sult of trouble in the Faroe Islands 
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which is beyond the scope of this 
article.) As a result of the crisis, 
the Folketing, the Danish parlia- 
ment, was expected to form a non- 
socialist coalition and begin to 
pound Denmark back into shape. 

But instead, one of the strangest 
governments in the history of the 
little nation was formed. At least, 
that is how observers here put it. 
If Denmark were France, Italy or 
Germany, it would not have been 
able to form such a government. But 
no one pays much heed to Danish 
politics, in fact they are hardly re- 
ported outside of Denmark itself 
even though they are extremely in- 
teresting and rattle the entire Nor- 
dic socialist stronghold. Perhaps 
one could say, “As Denmark goes, so 
eventually goes all of Scandinavia.” 

To remain in power the socialists 
took into its government the Radical 
party and the Justice party. This 
latter group, which edges close to 
anarchy and professes to support 
some of the single-tax theories of 
Henry George, is a strange bedfel- 
low, indeed. No one knows just 
what their platform is. They had 
six seats and, with many workers 
discontented with socialism, they 
gained three. This gain was accom- 
plished solely because of socialist 
discontent but, as a result, the party 
formed a government with the so- 
cialists! “Why vote?” some people 
ask, 


‘Tus Radical party, composed sup- 
posedly of small farmers and some 
small businessmen, has frequently 
supported the socialists in the past 
and has enabled them to stay in 


power. Much anti-NATO thought 
can be heard in its countrified tones. 
If Denmark needs anything today, 
it is confidence, but this it won’t get 
from the present government. The 
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writer, in the past, has always be- 
lieved that Danish politicians would 
put politics aside for the benefit of 
the nation in a crisis, but now this 
belief has been seriously shaken. 
If the maneuver fails, the Danish 
prime minister, H. C. Hansen, the 
only Dane of international political 
stature, may well find his reputa- 
tion deteriorating abroad as a result 
of his policies at home. 

Actually, the first proposal made 
by the new government smacked of 
Communism: compulsory savings. 
True, it will not effect many work- 
ers, but it will be a serious ‘blow to 
the very group the Danes need to 
encourage — people with initiative, 
people who are doing a little more 
and making a little more. That is, 
those with salaries approximating 
$2,000 a year. The result will be that 
more people than ever will eye 
North and South America, Australia 
and New Zealand; the very people 
the Danes can ill afford to lose. 


Tue seriousness of Denmark’s po- 
sition, which is pretty much the 


position of all of Scandinavia, was 
recently emphasized by a solemn 
warning to the nation by the di- 
rector of the Danish National Bank, 
Svend Nielsen. 

“The depreciation of the Danish 
foreign exchange position is at least 
twice as strong as official figures 
show,” Nielsen said. Then he 
warned that this cannot continue 
much longer; that arguments for 
and against raising loans abroad 
might just as well be dropped when 
the situation in the international 
capital market is such “that we can- 
not borrow abroad.” In this coun- 
try,” he continued, “we have per- 
mitted ourselves to use more for 
consumption and public works than 
we produce. No private household 
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and no private firm can do this very 
long, nor can the community.” 


Tue irony of the situation is that 
the average Danish citizen here has 
remained untouched and unworried 
about the large depletion of the 
country’s foreign reserves. Most 
wages are linked with a cost-of-liv- 
ing index and consequently since 
their pay seems to rise, that satisfies 
the workers. 

The Moderate Liberals, the big 
winners in the recent election and 
the party “on the make here,” be- 
lieve that any increase in govern- 
ment restriction such as the com- 
pulsory savings plan will only make 
matters worse. But even though the 
Moderate Liberals and the Conserv- 
atives together (there is talk of 
them becoming one party) can out- 
vote the Socialist, they can’t over- 
come the new coalition. 

Today, of course, the situation in 
Scandinavia is far from grave. No 
comparison can be made, for ex- 
ample, between the Nordic countries 
and the Communist satellites. Life 
here, especially on the surface, ap- 
pears very prosperous, indeed. But 
sooner or later the Nordics will have 
to come to grips with their economic 
problems and face the fact that 
there is a flight of brains and capital 

again a flight which is not too 
serious, but constitutes, neverthe- 
less, a warning. 


Tue tendency here is one of in- 
creasing mistrust and, even though 
there are Conservative governments 
throughout Scandinavia, it may 
take several years to restore confi- 
dence in government. By way of 
illustration: Shortly after the writer 
arrived in Copenhagen he met an 
owner of a shipping line. With a 
capital investment of several mil- 
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lion dollars, his real income here 
was only about $10,000 a year. 
Furthermore, though he had the 
mental make-up of an ambitious 
businessman, he looked with weari- 
ness and detachment upon increas- 
ing his profits. “Why should I 
work any harder?” he used to ask. 
“The government takes it all any- 
way.” 

Recently, the man moved to 
Switzerland. The Swiss, with their 
capitalist mentality, were only too 
happy to have him. His income tax 
in Denmark was 240 times higher 
than he pays now. Perhaps the So- 
cialists may say, “All right, if you 
don’t want to live here, get out!” 
But how long can they go on fore- 
ing capital and brains abroad? 
Eventually, they must face the fact 
that they are caught between two 
opposing ideologies. By attempting 
to find a happy medium, economi- 
cally, they face disaster. 


‘Tue socialist-inspired govern- 
ments, of course, try to stem the 


trickle of capital abroad. But 
Scandinavia for the most part lives 
on trade and shipping. Such an 
economy is ideal for sinking profits 
abroad. This means that while 
money is being made in Scandi- 
navia, the common man is not bene- 
fiting from it. Profits which would 
normally be returned here and re- 
invested or filter down to a degree, 
at least, to the worker remain out of 
the country. 

Estimates of the amount of 
money Nordics have in foreign 
banks run into fantastic figures. 
This money, which could be used 
here for capital expansion and a 
higher standard of living all around, 
is never seen— and, more signifi- 
cantly, never taxed by the tax-hun- 
gry governments. In spite of the 
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influence which it wields at the 
polls, socialism, then, at least in a 
world dominated by Capitalism and 
Communism, does not enable the 
poorer classes to make progress. 
Politically, the more taxes are raised 
to level out society economically, the 
less money comes in and the more 
unfavorable grows the trade bal- 
ance. 


| Scandinavia is going to live 
with the world, it should tailor its 
economy more in accordance with 
the economies of the West. Of 
course, it doesn’t have to. The gov- 
ernments can go on seeking solu- 
tions in greater taxation and in 
more regimentation. However the 
rich won’t suffer thereby anyway 
near to the extent that the workers 
will. 

The position that Scandinavia has 
gradually, but relentlessly, worked 
itself into is also the fault of the 
non-socialist parties here. They do 
very little in the way of appealing to 
the workers. Nordic youth, espe- 
cially, are in revolt against the at- 
tempt to regiment them. They want 
more opportunity. But young work- 
ers have no party to turn to other 
than the Socialists and the Commu- 
nists. 

America’s idea of both parties ap- 
pealing to the workers is not taken 
seriously here, due partially to 
snobbery and pride on the part of 
the more conservative elements. 
But how the conservatives can ever 
hope to gain political power and, at 
the same time, think in terms of 
class rather than in terms of better- 
ing the entire nation, is beyond me. 

Scandinavia is one of the most in- 
teresting and vital areas of the 
world today. It is unfortunate that 
we Americans know so little about 
it. 
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| GOULD CozzENs has said of 
himself: “I am more or less illiberal 
and strongly antipathetic to all po- 
litical and social movements. I was 
brought up an Episcopalian, and 
where I live the landed gentry are 
Republicans. I do not understand 
music. I am little interested in art, 
and the theater seems tiresome to 
me. My literary preferences are 
for writers who take the trouble to 
write well. This necessarily ex- 
cludes most of my contemporaries 
...T like Shakespeare and Swift and 
Steele and Gibbon and Jane Austen 
and Hazlitt.” This sounds so unlike 
David Riesman and William Whyte, 
Jr., one wonders if they have ever 
met anyone like James Gould Coz- 
zens, and if the people in Park 
Forest and Levittown and Anaheim 
will understand’ what 
writes. 


Cozzens 


PROFILE OF AN 
ARISTOCRAT: 


JAMES GOULD COZZENS 


by Louis McKernan, C.S.P. 


Hi: latest novel, By Love Possessed 
(Harcourt, Brace. $5.00) takes a 
close look at society. Religion, race, 
money, and marriage come under 
discussion, but both the author and 
the central figure in his novel are 
members of an aristocracy, and 
their views will startle some read- 
Cozzens is not like William 
Faulkner. He is not writing about 
an aristocracy in decay, but about 
an aristocracy he passionately be- 
lieves in. Even in the fourth form 
at Kent School in Connecticut, Coz- 
zens made the pages of The Atlantic 
with a defense of the private board- 
ing school as a democratic and 
American institution. 

By Love Possessed is about Ar- 
thur Winner, Jr., who is a lawyer 
and presumably lives not far from 
Cozzens’ own home in western New 
Jersey. The third and final part of 


ers. 
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the novel bears the title “Within 
the Tent of Brutus.” Cozzens knows 
his Shakespeare, and there is some- 
thing Brutus-like, and magnifi- 
cently Roman about the character 
of Arthur Winner, Jr., “His life was 
gentle; and the elements so mixed 
in him that nature might stand up 
and say to all the world: This was a 
man.” 

Arthur’s partner at law, Julius 
Penrose tells us: “We’re in an age 
pre-eminently of capital F Feeling 

a century of the gulp, the lump in 
the throat, the good ery. We can’t 
be said to have invented sentimen- 
tality; but in other ages sentimen- 
tality seems to have been mostly 
peripheral, a despised pleasure of 
the underwitted. We've made sen- 
timentality of the respected essence. 
. .. In professional entertainment, 
in plays and motion pictures, it is 
the whole mode. In much of what 
I’m told is our most seriously re- 
garded contemporary literature, I 
find it, scarcely disguised, standing 
in puddles. . There are judges 
who even try in their courts to fit 
the law to it—” We get the impres- 
sion that Julius Penrose is a good 
reporter, and a man of the world, 
but that Arthur Winner, Jr., is the 
greater man. 


H. was not always great. Only on 
the next to the last page of By Love 
Possessed does he realize what the 


oer 


test of greatness is: “The question 
is: What’s now the reasonable 
thing to do?” This has become his 
philosophy of life. It is a philosophy 
of abnegation and restraint. He 
agrees with Julius Penrose that “in 
this life we cannot have everything 
we would like to have.” At last he 
knows why his father had never 
hurried—he was a Man of Reason. 
The only unforgivable sin is to be 


, 
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“possessed by love.” Helen Det- 
weiler, his secretary, had been “pos- 
sessed by love,” driven out of her 
mind by her love for Ralph, and 
committed suicide. The malice lay 
not only in the unreasonableness of 
the ultimate act, but in the countless 
thoughts and deeds of self-love, self- 
pity, and sentimentality which went 
before, and made it possible. And 
yet, on the last page of the book, 
Arthur Winner, Jr., reexamines the 
old gilt French clock that had be- 
longed to his father, and its inscrip- 
tion: “Love Conquers All.” He sees 
the golden figures—the baby god, 
the peeping Tom, the naked girl— 
on “feeling’s forever winning side.” 
The Man of Reason will always have 
feelings, but Brutus and Arthur 
Winner, Jr., are not romantics, but 
Men of Reason, and they see the 
danger in romanticism, ancient and 
modern. 


Waues Arthur Winner, Jr., thinks, 
for instance, about racial integra- 
tion, one can almost hear Brutus’ 
frightened question: ““What means 
this shouting?” There is no hate, 
no prejudice, but rather fear lest 
there be too much feeling, too much 
passion, too much of the mob, in 
the cries for social change. Arthur 
Winner, Jr., is a vestryman at Christ 
Church, where except for the sexton 
there are no Negro communicants. 
Negroes in Brocton go elsewhere. 
“This was no humiliating exclusion. 

What self-respect could that 
man have who tried to intrude 
where, he saw at a glance, he did 





We welcome Father McKernan as Assistant 
Editor of THe CatHotic Wortp. Ordained 
in 1954, he taught English to Paulist sem- 
inarians in Baltimore. He has also served 
as a Newman Club chaplain at the University 
of California (Berkeley) and at M.I.T. in 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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not belong; who was so lacking in 
delicacy and decency, in all proper 
pride, that he would enter where he 
was not invited, that he would per- 
sist in going where no one wel- 
comed him and no one wanted him?” 
Arthur Winner, Jr., does not dis- 
like Negroes, but his ideas belong 
to an age when conservatism was 
more respected and society was 
more static. 

To Men of Reason romanticism 
in the area of religious belief is like- 
wise abhorrent. Arthur’s partner, 
Julius Penrose says it is wide- 
spread. He speaks of the authors, 
newspaper columnists, actors and 
actresses, politicians, ex-Reds, Epis- 
copalian ministers, and former alco- 
holics who have become converts to 
the Catholic Church in recent years. 
He suspects them all, and their mo- 
tives. 

Julius, of course, is no mute wit- 
ness of this phenomenon. “This age 
is maudlin, today’s women must run 
to religion, {and the] men 
weep.” 
on the verge of becoming a Catholic. 
Partly responsible is her friend, 
Mrs. Pratt, the simpleton saint, 
playing with her purse, and prat- 
tling of the reasonableness of her 
religion, as is also Mrs. Pratt’s “pet 
monsignor” who panders to the 
sapital F Feeling of the Age. 

According to Julius, Marjorie has 
never had a firm grasp of the hu- 
man situation. She started as a 
Career Woman and married a 
maniac. Then Julius Penrose got 
her a divorce and she married him. 
Then she had an affair with the 
“honorable” Arthur Winner, Jr., 
her husband’s friend and partner. 
Now she is looking for release from 
her sins in the ancient Church. 
“Making things intricate and dra- 
matic is Marjorie’s means of falsi- 


His own wife, Marjorie is’ 
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fying into simplicity the frighten- 
ing complications of life’—thus her 
lawyer-husband sums it up. 


he is romanticism in religion rather 
than Catholicism itself that is up- 
permost in the novelist’s thoughts. 
He gives us Mr. Woolf, a Jew 
“turned” Episcopalian. “What line 
of thought,” cynically asks the au- 
thor, “brought Mr. Woolf to per- 
ceive error in the faith of his 
fathers? What considerations pro- 
duced the formal abjuring? Had 
light blasted him, like St. Paul, a 
little this side of Damascus? Had he, 
like St. Peter, seen a multitude of 
fishes and fallen on his knees?” 

This is no new theme for James 
Gould Cozzens. In Men and Breth- 
ren, which appeared in 1936 and will 
be republished next year, the Rev- 
erend Ernest Cudlipp is made to 
say: “I am suspicious of Vincent’s 
converts. He makes it too much 
of an emotional matter between him 
and them.” And Vincent is a Do- 
minican, a son of St. Thomas! The 
human motives are suspect. Coz- 
zens’ Man of Reason suspects the 
heart. 


Wout does the Man of Reason 


himself believe? What does Arthur 
Winner, Jr., believe? What did his 
father believe? Of what significance 
was his calm attachment to Christ 
Church? The author gives us a 
glimpse into the mind of Arthur 
Winner, Jr., on the day Dr. Trow- 
bridge invites him to become a 
senior warden. He thought of his 
father. That Man of Reason’s “de- 
tached, dispassionate, well - tem- 
pered mind” would have looked at 
“the begged questions, the circular 
arguments, the false analogies, com- 
monly cited as ‘proofs’ of a Divine 
Creator’s existence,” and would 
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have seen that the data was doubt- 
ful, the inferences unjustified, “all 
mystics of report typically de- 
ranged.” 

Yes, Arthur, Sr., “had done the 
reading of his day.” Incarnation and 
Atonement were rather preposter- 
ous myths. They did not shed light 
on anything unknown, but rather 
admitted “the mystery, awesome 
and permanent of life.” What had 
his father, therefore, done? “The 
Man of Reason made himself, with 
decent devoutness, a regular com- 
municant.” This was what Arthur 
Winner, Sr., the Man of Reason had 
done. It was apparently what 
Arthur Winner, Jr., also meant 
to do. 


I, none of James Gould Cozzens’ 
novels is there a convincing example 
of supernatural faith. Hardly Chris- 


tian, he obviously approves of what 
would be decent Roman conduct, 


the life of Reason: “Man that is 
born of a woman hath but a short 
time to live... . O gentlemen, the 
time of life is short! To spend that 
shortness basely. .. .” 

The decent Roman, of course, and 
Men of Reason would know that the 
baser appetites must be restrained, 
and they would know how to bear 
pain. Here they have something in 
common with the Christian. But 
how are they to comprehend “all the 
slightly troublesome, perpetually 
recurring, obligations of worship; 
all the arbitrarily imposed, slightly 
irksome facts or abstinences: that, 
for instance, tails-you-lose-heads-I- 
win disciplinary stand on contra- 
ception. .. .”” Cozzens makes Julius 
Penrose say it is a disciplinary 
stand. How are Men of Reason to 
comprehend “the masses and can- 
dies at a price, the tables of the 
money-changers at their church 
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doors?” Julius Penrose says we have 
here the Church’s “wise utilization 
of great psychological truths.” 


r 

Tue Women of Reason, Clarissa, 
Mrs. Trowbridge, and Miss Cum- 
mins gasp when Marjorie announces 
on “Fridays I fast.” In context this 
seems -to them not a religious act 
but a fad, an eccentricity, an outlet 
for the subconscious. Mrs. Pratt 
babbles that “there’s only one true 
happiness in this life, Arthur,” and 
Arthur wondered at the gratifica- 
tion a sensual woman could receive 
from a religion of sacrifice. When 
Mrs. Pratt babbles, “Of course we'll 
sin, of course!” Arthur Winner 
wonders if in Mrs. Pratt’s realism 
about the flesh there is not a deep 
despair of the spirit. Even while 
she preaches, she skirts temptation, 
and dallies with thé sensual 
thought. “You mustn’t expect me to 
be prudish,” she says, “only Prot- 
estants think that prudishness is 
part of religion.” 

This is another difficulty appar- 
ently for James Gould Cozzens. One 
of his earlier novels shows an unre- 
pentant sinner going through the 
motions of confession, and a priest 
who believes it is not his mission 
to reform men, because they cannot 
be reformed, “only saved by God’s 
grace at the end.” In the present 
novel, Cozzens allows Julius Pen- 
rose to say: “The Roman rule on 
divorce is not nearly so oppressive, 
at least for the well-to-do, as non- 
Romanists may suppose,” and to 
imply that Marjorie’s first marriage 
can be annulled by Rome if only a 
little money is spent in the right 
places. The Man of Reason’s natu- 
ral response to all this is: the 
Church is not strict enough; it does 
not really expect even natural vir- 
tue. 
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Six presents a tricky problem for 
the man trying to be reasonable in 
all things. Arthur Winner, Jr., finds 
it difficult to understand why Fa- 
ther Albright is opposed to the giv- 
ing of sex education in the public 
school, as though the public school 
would corrupt the morals of Cath- 
olic youth. We learn that Arthur 
Winner, Jr., himself believes that 
there are circumstances in which 
the practice of artificial birth con- 
trol is lawful. And James Gould 
Cozzens, as though he regards his 
readers as Men of Reason too, who 
won't be aroused by a mere recita- 
tion of some of the facts of life, 
describes certain scenes of passion, 
and discusses certain perversions of 
nature, in this novel, with the un- 
abashed candor of a lawyer in a 
Hollywood courtroom. A 
could not be more explicit. 

Within certain limitations, how- 
ever, and considering the circum- 
stances, Arthur Winner, Jr., tries 
to be a moral man. He does not 
have any puritanical or naive illu- 
sions about sex, but neither does he 
condone adultery, fornication, or 
lust, in thought, word, or deed. Of 
his clandestine affair with his part- 
ner’s wife, he says: “Here went no 
star-crossed pair, hearts lost to each 
other, gently to be judged. Here, 
making off to hide, were a couple 
of cheap sneaks.” To his own mar- 
riage, he tries to bring true love, un- 
selfish, considerate, and true to the 
end. 


doctor 


Asessanns the Church stands 
right across the path of James Gould 
Cozzens, and here are the makings 


of a good story. In By Love Pos- 
sessed he refers twice to Macaulay’s 
wise saying that no human institu- 
tion is more deserving of examina- 
tion than the Catholic Church. But 
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the representatives of that institu- 
tion whom Cozzens chooses to por- 
tray are a sorry lot. Father Albright 
seems hopelessly “common” to the 
aristocracy of Brocton. He is hardly 
even considered. In Men and Breth- 
ren there were two priests, one a 
worldly priest, the other incredibly 
negligent about his priestly duties. 
In the still earlier Son of Perdition 
we indeed meet a priest giving the 
sacraments and saying Mass, but 
even he seems to have lost faith in 
the instrumentality of the sacra- 
mental acts, and the efficacy of the 
grace conferred. 

Cozzens makes Arthur Winner, 
Jr., and the readers of By Love 
Possessed acutely conscious of the 
“Americanism” of the Catholic 
Church, its growth in America, and 
its amazing adaptability to the 
American scene. He makes Julius 
Penrose indulge in a little oratory 
on the subject: “Does any free man, 
without grief, without shame, with- 
out fear, see names so proud a hun- 
dred years ago in their birthright 
of liberty as New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
little by little in the last fifty years 
degraded to designate virtual papal 
states? ...” 

He makes Julius Penrose view the 
friendliness of the Catholic Church 
toward democracy as merely a tem- 
porary expedient. Viewing the 
Church’s system of maintaining 
separate schools, its policies of cen- 
sorship, and its smug claim of being 
the one true Church, Julius Pen- 
rose, bitter and brilliant, is made 
to say: “I know no better than John 
Locke knew why those who do not, 
and morally cannot tolerate, 
should themselves be tolerated.” 

In spite of this Cozzens has not 
written a novel of prejudice; it is 
too existentialist, too involved in the 
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dilemmas of the Man of Reason. The 
tragedy of the man who has solved 
nothing becomes more apparent as 
the story of Arthur Winner, Jr., 
progresses. “And what time was left 
the middle man, the thought-strick- 
en body down on the made bed, this 
living Arthur Winner—no matter!” 
“No matter,” says the author! Ina 
thousand years the Man of Reason 
will not solve the riddle of life. “In 
the calendar of days, his very day, 
his trysting day’s unknown but cer- 
tain date, waited. Perhaps,” says the 
author, “despair, stuporous, dead- 
ened all his senses.” And at the end 
of the book the last words of Ar- 
thur Winner, Jr., are significant— 
simply and gravely, he says, “I’m 
here.” 


U neenrenereny for Cozzens’ repu- 
tation as a novelist, all the readers 
of By Love Possessed will not be 
thinking about the tragedy of Ar- 
thur Winner, Jr. They may not even 
be aware .of it. His life does not 
possess the dimensions necessary to 
create a tragedy. Arthur Winner, 
Jr., never even reaches the stature 
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of Willie Loman. The opinions the 
author expresses in this novel are 
far more genuine than the tensions 
tormenting the soul of the central 
character. The reader may be con- 
fused by Cozzens’ show of objec- 
tivity, and by the sympathy he ex- 
presses for the law and _ legal 
processes, but by the end of By Love 
Possessed the reader will realize 
that Cozzens is an intensely opinion- 
ated man. The opinions are there; 
they are the most genuine things 
in the book. Whether there is any 
malice in Cozzens or not, his opin- 
ions coincide remarkably with the 
opinions expressed by Paul Blan- 
shard in American Freedom and 
Catholic Power. More philosophical 
than Blanshard, using a different 
technique, Cozzens gives us the tip- 
off when he focuses on the Man of 
Reason—he has said that Swift is 
one of his favorite authors—he is 
trying to re-create the age of Swift. 
That was an age of debate, an age 
of argument and the expression of 
opinion. It was an age in which 
Cozzens would feel more at home 
than in our own. 
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A Challenge to Catholic Scholars 


by THOMAS W. BERRY, CLP. 


Tue new world unity has brought 
new scholarly interests. In particu- 
lar it has brought about a new com- 
plex of studies of the Oriental 
World to parallel the studies, eco- 
nomic, political and cultural, of the 
Occidental World, that have formed 
the substance of our scholarly life 
in the past. This extension of our 
knowledge has become a practical 
necessity, for the reconciliation of 
these two worlds, East and West, 
is now the urgent need of our times. 

These Oriental Studies offer a 
special challenge to Catholic schol- 
ars. However, before commenting on 
our position in relation to these 
studies we note that the world 
about us is constantly growing in its 
interest and understanding of the 
Asian world. Many excellent schol- 
ars devote their full energies to re- 
search and to advanced instruction 
in this field. Universities, Institutes 
and Foundations are vigorously pro- 
molting a new age of international 
understanding and co-operation on 
the scholarly level. 


Hiasvane is known for its advanced 
work in Chinese at the Harvard- 
Yenching Institute. Also at Harvard 
extensive work is done in Japanese, 
Indic and Islamic studies. Colum- 
bia has its Department of Chinese 
and Japanese Studies, an East Asian 
Institute, and also centers for the 


study of Iran and Pakistan. Yale is 
known for its Far Eastern Program. 
Cornell has a well-developed South- 
east Asian program. Michigan spe- 
cializes in Japanese studies and in 
Anthropology. 

Chicago, Pennsylvania, the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley, 
and several others might be men- 
tioned as doing excellent work in 
Asian studies. 


‘Tnese are the greater centers of 
higher research and specialization. 
But efforts are being made, very ex- 
tensive efforts, to introduce Asian 


studies into the undergraduate 
training of students in liberal arts 
colleges throughout the nation. The 
preparation that has gone into these 
courses is most impressive. 

The recent conference on under- 
graduate teaching of India that took 





The world of scholarship concerned with 
the peoples and traditions of the Orient, 
offers a difficult but also an exciting chal- 
lenge, says the Rev. Thomas W. Berry, C.P. 
Catholics must acquire a more intelligent 
understanding of these people than obtains 
at present, he declares, for they are destined 
to take an increasingly important part in 
the conduct of world affairs and in the life 
of the Church. Father Berry is a student 
of Asian History and has spent some time 
in Hong Kong, Shanghai and Peiping. He is 
associated with the Far Eastern Institute of 
Seton Hall University and is a resident of 
the Immaculate Conception Monastery at 
Jamaica, L. I. 
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place at the University of Chicago is 
a clear manifestation of the serious 
attention being given to college 
courses on the Asian world. The 
papers included discussion of the 
methods and materials for teaching 
the history, the religions and phi- 
losophies, the art, music and litera- 
ture, the political and economic life 
of India. Practical concerns, such 
as how to set up a suitable library 
covering these various subjects, and 
even how to acquire books pub- 
lished in India were treated in a 
most helpful way. 


Psncutany important are the 
selected readings from the Asian 
thought traditions that are being 
prepared. Most important is that 
being selected, translated and edited 
under a Columbia University Pro- 
gram, aided by the Carnegie Foun- 
dation. These readings will make 
available to undergraduates, to 
scholars and to the general public, 
a collection of source material in 
translation wherein they can study 
the life and thought and spiritual 
traditions of the Asian peoples as 
they have themselves presented it 
in the last twenty-five hundred 
years. The first volume of these 
readings, from the Japanese thought 
tradition, will appear soon. Other 
volumes, on China and India, are 
scheduled for 1958. 

Though these readings and many 
of the other aids envisaged for col- 
lege students are not yet available, 
courses on the college level are be- 
ing widely introduced. Columbia 
has given these courses since 1948 
in the belief that in this mid-twen- 
iieth century “it is idle to speak seri- 
ously of a liberal education. or a 
general education that does not in- 
clude some understanding of East- 
ern civilizations.” 
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Wane the materials are being fur- 
ther developed and the courses in- 
troduced, teachers are also being 
trained. Summer Programs have 
been introduced with special atten- 
tion to teachers both on the college 
and on the high school levels. For 
teachers, and for others seeking to 
enrich their general intellectual 
training, courses were conducted 
during the summer of 1957 at 
Brooklyn College, at California, 
Duke, Florida, Kansas, Michigan 
State, Michigan, Syracuse, Temple, 
Washington, Harvard, Maine, Stan- 
ford, and Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versities. 

To advance and unify the work 
in research and to attract and assist 
new generations of scholars, two 
Associations of Asian scholars have 
been formed. The first of these is 
the American Oriental Society 
which began its distinguished career 
in the American intellectual tradi- 
tion in 1942. The work of this So- 
ciety has been dominantly in the 
field of Indic and Semitic studies. 


Aven the First World War new 
interest in the Far East was mani- 
fested in the founding of the Har- 
vard-Yenching Institute, the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations, and in the 
Conferences sponsored by the Amer- 
can Council of Learned Societies to 
advance the study of China. 

In the late thirties a new publica- 
tion in the field appeared, The Far 
Eastern Quarterly, published at Co- 
lumbia. Eventually a second asso- 
ciation of Asian scholars was 
formed after the Second World 
War, the Far Eastern Associction, 
which has recently become the As- 
sociation for Asian Studies. 

Along with these learned socie- 
ties we find such institutes as the 
China Institute, the Japan Society, 
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and the Asia Foundation. All these 
seek to facilitate contacts between 
the American and the Asian peo- 
ples. They all carry on extensive 
educational programs. These insti- 
tutes have fostered in America a 
consciousness that strong influences 
flow back and forth across the Pa- 
cific and that there is need of in- 
creasing our scholarly understand- 
ing of these influences. 


Brew these organizations with 
strictly Asian interests we find new 
centers of international understand- 
ing. These also carry on extensive 
programs to foster mutual under- 
standing between Asia and _ the 


West. The largest of these is now 
the World Affairs Center opened in 
New York in the spring of 1957. It 
is under the direction of the Foreign 
Policy Association, is located in the 
building of the Carnegie Founda- 


tion for International Peace at the 
United Nations Plaza, and is finan- 
cially assisted by the Ford Founda- 
tion. The intention of the founders 
is to bring together under one roof 
the most comprehensive collection 
of information and materials on 
world affairs that has yet been gath- 
ered. 

A more scholarly venture in 
world studies is the establishment 
of Human Relations Area Files. This 
work is directed by a research cor- 
poration sponsored by sixteen major 
universities of the country. A most 
impressive collection of information 
on the various world cultures has 
been co-ordinated and filed and is 
constantly increasing, to make de- 
tailed information on all human 
societies readily available. Chicago, 
Colorado, Cornell, Harvard, Hawaii, 
Indiana, lowa State, Michigan, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, Pennsyl- 
vania, Princeton, Southern Cali- 


fornia, Utah, Washington, and Yale 
Universities all have full sets of 
these files. Several hundred area 
specialists, working at twenty uni- 
versities, are associated with this 
work and are now preparing the 
Country Survey Series which is be- 
ing published on various countries 
of the world. 


Wane this effort is being fostered 
on a world scale, independent and 
more specialized Area Studies are 
being inaugurated at different uni- 
versities. This new development 
seeks to integrate the various spe- 
cialized studies concerned with the 
same culture area. A team of schol- 
ars, each with specialized back- 
grounds in such fields as religion, 
economics, literature, sociology or 
anthropology, is thus brought to- 
gether and is able to accomplish a 
more complete study of a culture 
than any one could accomplish in 
isolation. There were, in 1951, 
twenty-nine fully integrated area 
programs at nineteen universities 
and another twenty-two in process 
of formation. 

These are, of course, vast projects 
and require financing on a propor- 
tionate scale. Thus some of the 
larger Foundations have become in- 
terested in these Area Study Pro- 
grams. The Carnegie Foundation is 
assisting the Near East Program at 
Princeton, South Asia _ Regional 
Studies at the University of Michi- 
gan, and the Walter Hines Page 
School of International Relations at 
Johns Hopkins. The Rockefeller 
Foundation assists the East Asian 
Institute at Columbia University, 
the Far Eastern Studies at Yale, the 
Southeast Asia Program at Cornell, 
and the Far Eastern and Russian 
Institute at the University of Wash- 
ington. 
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Ix the field of publications there 
are five important periodicals on 
the Far East in the United States 
and its territories. These are the 
Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, the Harvard Journal of 
Asiatic Studies, the Journal of Asian 
Studies, Pacific Affairs, and Phi- 
losophy East and West. 

Almost all important publishing 
houses have developed departments 
that arrange for publication of 
works concerned with Asia. Grove 
Press, Tuttle, Praeger, Harpers, and 
Oxford University Press have all 
published in this field. The Univer- 
sity presses throughout the country 
have possibly done most with truly 
scholarly publications that have ap- 
peal principally to the specialists. 
Harvard has distinguished itself 
with its Harvard Oriental Series of 
texts, translations and studies. Co- 
lumbia, in its Records of Civilization 
series, will soon publish transla- 
tions of important works from the 
Far East. 


_— is an educated public in the 


country that is anxious to find 
works of a serious nature that lie 
within its reading ability. This in- 
cludes many of the most basic works 
of philosophy and literature from 
the Orient. Publishers of paperback 
books have made available a good 
selection of these writings in trans- 
lation. 

Of Chinese works and writings 
concerning China we find the Tao 
Te Ching of Lao-tse, the Analects of 
Confucius, Three Ways of Thought 
in Ancient China, by Arthur Waley, 
and a History of Confucianism by 
Liu Wu-chi. Arthur Waley’s trans- 
lations of The No Plays of Japan 
and Donald Keane’s two volume 
Anthology of Japanese Literature 
are available in paperbound edi- 
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tions. There are a number of books 
containing selections from Buddhist 
classics. 

India is represented by transla- 
tions of the Bhagavadgita and the 
Upanishads. There is also a work of 
Heinrich Zimmer entitled The Phi- 
losophies of India which is of con- 
siderable value. 

These are a few that can be 
found in the published lists of books 
in print. More will be appearing 
constantly as the total effect of this 
new interest in Asia is felt through- 
out the country and as these writ- 
ings are introduced into college 
courses in the Asian humanities. 


Tas is no exhaustive survey. How- 
ever these few paragraphs are suf- 
ficient evidence that powerful cur- 
rents are at work in the intellective 
life of the present world to bring to- 
gether the thought traditions of 
Asia and the West, and that Ameri- 
can scholars are playing a leading 
role in these movements. The most 
powerful person who presides over 
the whole is the professional scholar 
of things Oriental. He it is who 
provides the historical background 
for understanding these peoples. He 
makes the translations of their lit- 
erature and explains its meaning. 
He is best able to evaluate events 
that are taking place in these re- 
gions, where we find ourselves 
deeply involved at the present time, 
diplomatically, militarily and eco- 
nomically. 


Wires we inquire about American 
Catholic participation in all this we 
must reply that Catholics are gen- 
erally absent from that world of 
scholarship which is concerned with 
the peoples and traditions beyond 
the Bible regions of the Near East. 
A certain number of Catholic schol- 
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ars are working in these studies. 
But as of the present they are little 
known and efforts to discover more 
have not been successful. It is cer- 
tain that a representative number 
does not exist. 

In a recent Newsletter of the As- 
sociation for Asian Studies we 
learn that the Association has a 
membership of almost a thousand 
members. However, in a recent list- 
ing of some sixty colleges and uni- 
versities represented in this mem- 
bership only one Catholic institu- 
tion is mentioned. Of 103 persons 
at the National Conference on the 
Study of World Areas, held at Co- 
lumbia University in 1947, no Cath- 
olic university was included. In 
1954 a report of the Department of 
State on area study programs listed 
sixty-two institutions, only one of 
which was Catholic. The Journal of 
Asian Studies for November, 1956, 
lists 86 Asian and Near Eastern 
Training Fellows in the 1956-57 
Ford Foundation Program. Only 
one, an instructor of Sociology from 
Notre Dame, was from a Catholic 
Institution. The same Journal lists 
141 Fulbright Grantees to the Far 
East in the 1956 program. One was 
from the Fordham School of Eco- 
nomics and Sociology. 


Ov: of the principal reasons for 
the absence of personnel from Cath- 
olic colleges and universities is that 
we have so little to offer in the lin- 
guistic field, for the study of the 
Asian languages is the introduction 
to any serious study of the Asian 
peoples. 

In a survey of 22 Catholic institu- 
tions of higher learning, published 
by George F. Donovan in the No- 
vember, 1955, issue of the National 
Catholic Educational Association 
Bulletin, we find that two courses 
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were being given in Russian and one 
in the Japanese language, and that 
outside of these “there is no record 
of any other courses based on Asia.” 

The main Catholic effort in Asian 
studies is being made at Georgetown 
University and at Seton Hall Uni- 
versity. Georgetown, at its School 
of Foreign Service, has an Institute 
of Languages and Linguistics, with 
interest in the entire region from 
Japan to Pakistan, from Mongolia 
to Viet-Nam. Seton Hall set up a 
Far Eastern Institute in 1951, under 
the direction of Dr. Paul Sih, and 
with a special interest in China. 

Another beginning, is being made 
in Saint Paul, Minnesota, where 
Saint Catherine and Saint Thomas 
colleges, together with other colleges 
in the area have set up a program 
known as the “Louis W. and Maud 
Hill Center of Area Studies.” This 
center offers courses on the Far East 
at the undergraduate level. 


‘Tues places offer a beginning of 
Catholic efforts in the field. But 
more serious effort is required. The 
Orient is a difficult but also an ex- 
citing challenge. Funds must be put 
into the work. Libraries must be 
established. Research, translations, 
studies must be made. 

A hundred Catholic scholars in 
full-time graduate study and re- 
search would provide a beginning 
worthy of the Church in this coun- 
try. Philosophers, too, should enter 
this field with that vigor and ability 
that they have shown in their study 
of the philosophies and humanities 
of the Western World in ancient 
and modern times. They should ex- 
perience the full impact of this chal- 
lenge for Asia has an unrivaled 
abundance of speculation in every 
sphere of human thought. The lit- 
erature of India, China, Japan, and 
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other countries of Asia is superb. 
Continued neglect by our trained 
Catholic thinkers can no longer be 
permitted. 


Oven half the people of the world 
are in Asia. They will take an in- 
creasingly important part in the 
conduct of world affairs and in the 
life of the Church. Catholics must 
attain to a more intelligent under- 
standing of these peoples and their 
cultures. We have seen something 
of the effort that is being made in 
other universities and by other or- 
ganizations. The meshing of the 
thought traditions of East and West 
is taking place. Already the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Association has 
a Committee on International Cul- 
tural Co-operation which is en- 
gaged in the preparation of teaching 
programs in Oriental philosophy, 
with special interest in the philoso- 
phies of Japan, China, India and 
Pakistan. It is an important mo- 
ment in the history of the spiritual 
traditions of the world. It would 
be strange if Catholics were unable 
to contribute anything or were sim- 
ply—not interested. 

The cause of Christianity has suf- 
fered much already because of our 
lack of intellectual interest in Asia. 
Pére Leonce de Grandmaison, Pére 
Pierre Charles, Pére Henri de Lubac, 
and many others, have long pleaded 
that the philosophical, theological, 
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and humanist study of these Asian 
traditions be undertaken. Indeed a 
person might say that one of the 
most important assignments given 
to Catholics of our generation is to 
see that the new world humanism 
in process of formation does not 
come about apart from Christianity 
or in opposition to Christianity, but 
under the inspiration and leader- 
ship of Christianity. 


Ie is, of course, one of the most 
monumental assignments given any 
generation. But if our Thomist 
background is all that is claimed 
for it, we certainly have the instru- 
ments needed for the work, and a 
doctrine with breadth and depth 
sufficient to construct this new 
world synthesis. 

As far as American Catholics are 
concerned we may say that we have 
recently been made to_ realize 
sharply our deficiency in many 
areas of the intellectual life, and 
that this work presents a strong 
challenge. However, a new vigor is 
being shown, particularly in our 
scriptural and patristic studies, and 
we have reason to believe that we 
can meet satisfactorily the demands 
of the new age that we are entering. 
As a beginning we need a goodly 
number of young scholars who will 
begin the rigorous training required 
to become capable Catholic Orien- 
talists. 





Prejudice in 
North Carolina 




















by John J. O’Connor 


I HAVE discovered that one of the best ways 
to lessen personal prejudice is to combat 
prejudice in others. As a general rule, of 
course, we should first strive to pluck out the 
ugly blob of prejudice in our own eye before 
attempting to extract the speck of prejudice 
in our neighbor’s eye. We should first try to 
sanctify ourselves before urging righteous- 
ness upon others. 

This is quite true. But if the moral reform 
of society had to wait upon individual per- 
fection, the modern world would soon be in 
rather desperate straits. I think that sinners 
should plunge in without delay in order to 
convert other sinners. In the process we will 
win the other fellow over to the practice of 
our virtues while the other fellow has an 
equal chance to win us over to the practice 
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of his virtues. In this simple fash- 
ion all of us would begin to show 
some improvement. 


A FEW months ago I was engaged 
to develop better human relations 
in North Carolina. The fact that 
the school boards in three Tar 
Heel cities recently approved the 
admission of twelve Negro students 
into previously all-white schools is 
beside the point. As a person rea- 
sonably free of racial prejudice, I 
may have accomplished some good. 

What concerns us here is what 
North Carolinians did to me in 
helping me to recognize in myself 
a really deep-rooted prejudice. My 
prejudice was Protestantism. A 
prejudice has been defined as a 
“vagrant opinion without visible 
means of support.” 

I took with me into the South 
the following three prejudices: 
Protestantism is wrong, bad, evil; 
the Protestant heresy, by a sort of 
chain reaction, caused the racist 
heresy; Protestants are a strange, 
different out-group and constitute 
“the enemy.” 

The same things I thought about 
Protestants, Protestants thought 
about Negroes. All of us are 
tempted at times to think of the 
other fellow or other group as in 
some way inferior to us and in 
some way a threat or menace to our 
social status or security. This is 
one of the most common aspects of 
prejudice. In fighting racism and 
giving some thought to the problem 
of prejudice, I was able to identify 
my own anti-Protestant prejudices. 

If Catholics could rid themselves 
of anti-Protestant prejudices, they 
would be in a position, as members 
of Christ’s Mystical Body, to inau- 
gurate a work that Christ wants 
done and that only we can do—to 
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go out, to approach, to make con- 
tact with the 300,000,000 Protes- 
tants in the world today. 


I HAPPENED to be a member of a 
team of three speakers sponsored 
by the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. The Confer- 
ence is doing a highly effective 
work in helping to combat racism 
in many Southern communities. 
The approach is to offer a commu- 
nity a one-day institute on human 
relations. The theme of these con- 
ferences is “Building Brotherhood 
in our Community.” In Ashville, 
our first stop, the institute was co- 
sponsored by a great variety of 
local organizations. 

On the day of my arrival in Ash- 
ville, | asked our team captain, Dr. 
Gordon W. Lovejoy, a Methodist, 
where Dr. David Stafford, a Quaker, 
and I were supposed to speak. I 
was not prejudiced against the 
Protestants I knew but against 
Protestants I didn’t know. Lovejoy 
replied that the meeting would be 
held in the community room of the 
First Presbyterian Church. 

This was quite a shock to me. If 
Protestantism spawned _ racism, 
why were Presbyterians helping us 
to combat racism by making their 
facilities available to us? 





As a member of a lecture team sponsored 
by the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, sent into North Carolina to promote 
better human relations, John J. O’Connor, 
LL.B., Ph.D., returned with a highly en- 
couraging account of the fundamental good- 
ness, decency and generosity of the majority 
of the Protestant people of the South. His 
conviction is that the South will eventually 
work out a practical solution to its inter- 
group problem that will be satisfactory to 
both races. Dr. O’Connor is Professor of 
History at Georgetown and President of the 
Catholic Interracial Council of Washington. 
He is presently engaged on a contemporary 
history of the Church. 
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| the Ashville institute I gave 
the preliminary talk on “The 
Changing Nation.” Stafford talked 
on “Prejudice: Common Denomi- 
nator of Misunderstanding.” The 
total group of eighty, representing 
twenty community organizations, 
then broke up into six discussion 
groups where they applied what 
had been said to local conditions. 
They discussed the Contribution of 
the Family to Better Human Rela- 
tions, the Role of Religious Leaders 
in Preparing People for a Changing 
World, the Responsibility of the 
School for Educating toward Bet- 
ter Human Relations, the Function 
of Community Social Agencies in 
Building a Better Community, Law 
Enforcement and Human _ Rela- 
tions, and Human Relations in 
Business and Industry. 

These discussion groups ad- 
journed for a delicious chicken 
luncheon which was served to us 
by smiling and indefatigable Pres- 
byterian church women. 


Wane we were still at the 
eon table and I was trying to rid 
myself of a few prejudices I had 
previously held against Protestant 
bishops, one of whom was most 
friendly in explaining to me the 
local attitude toward summer tour- 
ist traffic congestion, Dr. Lovejoy 
spoke on the subject “Where Do 
We Go From Here?” There was 
another hour of small-group dis- 
cussions and the meeting con- 
cluded with an evaluation panel 
which presented the agreements 
and disagreements of each of the 
six discussion groups to the total 
group of community leaders. 
That same evening we drove 100 
miles to Charlotte. Early the fol- 
lowing morning I was told that 
plans for a community institute 
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had collapsed because of an ap- 
proaching municipal election and 
that the team would break up. 
Lovejoy and Stafford would ad- 
dress a Negro convention while I 
would speak to student assemblies 
in three colleges. 

All of us first visited the local 
office of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews where we met 
the director. She let it be known 
before very long that she was a Re- 
publican. I thought Republicans in 
the ultra-conformist South of today 
existed only in the paper files of the 
Republican National Committee in 
Washington. I assumed that all 
Republicans, south of the Potomac, 
had long since been either liqui- 
dated or seriously incapacitated. 


‘Tu director told us that arrange- 
ments had been made for publicity 
and that a photographer from the 
Charlotte News wanted a picture 
story. I would not have been 
greatly shocked if the paper had 
denounced me in the afternoon edi- 
tion as a meddling Northern Cath- 
olic-Communist agitator who was 
trying to stir up racial passions in 
peace-loving Charlotte. On the con- 
trary, the afternoon edition of the 
paper referred to us, under Tom 
Franklin’s excellent two-column 
photograph, as “three well-known 
social scientists lecturing in the 
Charlotte area.” 

I thought this a very odd demon- 
stration of anti-Yankee, anti-Cath- 
olic and anti-Negro prejudice. My 
conclusion was that there is a 
strong bond of understanding be- 
tween Protestant newspaper edi- 
tors and the good Protestant people 
of the South. Any terrorism visited 
on Southern newspaper editors for 
their Christian and democratic 
views on the race questton simply 
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had to be attributed, not to Protes- 
tants, but to the atheist member- 
ship of the Klu Klux Klan and the 
White Citizens’ Councils. 


F onrnen surprises awaited me. 
Another young woman entered the 
office. After introductions, I was 
told that she would drive me to my 
speaking engagements. I assumed 
that only a militant Catholic would 
volunteer to undertake this humble 
and time-consuming service for a 
visiting Catholic. The attractive 
young woman turned out to be an 
ardent Lutheran. This good deed 
just about wrecked my lingering 
anti-Protestant prejudices. 

Thus it happened that a South- 
ern Lutheran drove a Northern 
Catholic to Davidson College, a 
Presbyterian institution of higher 
learning, founded in 1837. I was 
first received by the president, Dr. 
John R. Cunningham, in his office. 
He then introduced me to two fac- 
ulty members who escorted me to 
the assembly hall where I spoke for 
thirty minutes on good human re- 
lations to the entire student body 
of 860 white Protestant young men. 

I am still unable to reconcile the 
fact that our meeting in the Ash- 
ville Presbyterian church welcomed 
Negroes whereas the Presbyterian 
college near Charlotte still excluded 
Negroes. It will probably take a 
little more time for the Presby- 
terian college to catch up with the 
Presbyterian church, in much the 
same fashion that it took Catholic 
colleges and universities a consid- 
erable time to catch up with Vati- 
can pronouncements on the race 
question. 

Immediately after my lecture, a 
number of students swarmed 
around me to tell me how much 
they had enjoyed my interracial 
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message. One young Presbyterian 
told me that he was going out to 
India in the near future, would 
visit Washington, and would like 
to talk to me again. I blinked once 
or twice, but recovered my voice in 
time to tell him that he would be 
most welcome on the campus of 
Georgetown University. 


My two Presbyterian faculty es- 
corts took my Lutheran driver and 
me to a campus snack bar for cof- 
fee. I inquired about the young 
man who was going out to India. 
“He hasn’t decided upon his voca- 
tion,” one of the professors said. 
“He has no intention of becoming 
a minister but merely wants to help 
out in the mission field for three 
years. You see, some of our mis- 
sionaries are in transit to or from 
their mission posts. Some are ill. 
Others would like a brief vacation. 
Still others are confronted with 
more work than they can handle. 
Young laymen are therefore a valu- 
able addition to our overseas mis- 
sionary force.” 

What impressed me was that the 
Protestant laity have been engaged 
for such a long time in overseas 
mission work that the Presbyterian 
professors were surprised at my 
surprise. I do not know of a single 
Catholic college or university where 
the departure of a student for three 
years in India is so much the ac- 
cepted order of things that it would 
cause no excitement. The Catholic 
laity has a lot to learn from the 
example of the Protestant laity. 

My second stop was Sacred Heart 
Academy where luncheon’ was 
served by a young Benedictine Sis- 
ter from Guam. At the conclusion 
of my talk to the student assembly 
I discovered that while the young 
women were keenly interested in 
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foreign service careers in govern- 
ment, they had not explored the 
present-day opportunities of the lay 
apostolate in foreign lands. 

I was subsequently told that the 
majority of the students in Sacred 
Heart Academy and neighboring 
Belmont Abbey College, both of 
which have Negro students, are 
Protestants. If either religious or 
racial bigotry was flourishing in 
North Carolina, it was not evident 
on these two campuses. 


As my final speaking engagement 
for the day was not until six 
o'clock, my Lutheran driver, hav- 
ing more than adequately satisfied 
her obligation to a stranger in 
Charlotte, nevertheless volunteered 
to show me the city’s new coliseum 
and theater. I paid only casual at- 
tention to these two eye-arresting 
community enterprises. I was far 
more interested in a few aspects of 
contemporary Lutheranism. 

It seems that the Lutheran pastor 
works with a lay board of gover- 
nors. If there is a major decision 
to be made, such as building a new 
church, it is referred to the entire 
congregation for a vote. Lutherans 
are strongly identified with their 
parish church. Lay authority is ac- 
companied by a deep sense of per- 
sonal responsibility for the welfare 
of the parish. 

Every member of a Lutheran 
congregation is urged to take part 
in some kind of activity. Lutheran 
parish workers welcome new resi- 
dents in the community and invite 
them to some Lutheran religious 
service or social function. They 
listen to the complaints of back- 
sliders and try to persuade them to 
become interested again in church 
affairs. They carry on an extensive 
program of child and adult reli- 
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gious education. They visit hos- 
pitals and homes for the aged. 
They distribute Lutheran literature 
at airports and other public places. 
They are not only well informed 
about Lutheran foreign missions 
but raise the money to maintain 
and expand these missions. They 
talk to Catholics about Lutheran- 
ism, although very few Catholics 
today are either willing or able to 
talk to Lutherans about Catholi- 
cism. 


__— Catholics should take a 
new look at American Protestant- 
ism for the purpose of trying to 
overcome some of our own apostolic 
deficiencies. American Catholicism 
is a highly efficient General Staff 
without an army; American Prot- 
estantism is a very zealous army 
without a General Staff. One of the 
greatest miracles of the twentieth 
century is that the Catholic Church 
is able to survive, and even to ex- 
pand, with no help, or precious 
little help, from the laity. _ Al- 
though no Catholic layman in his 
right mind is asking for a vote in 
the management of Church affairs, 
nevertheless the wastage of lay 
manpower in the Church is so 
colossal and extraordinary that we 
have long since ceased to notice it. 

My third speaking engagement of 
the day took me to Charlotte Col- 
lege, a small, struggling night- 
school, where I*received a hearty 
welcome on the part of the all- 
white administration, faculty and 
student body. By this time the un- 
varying kindness of the people of 
North Carolina was moving me to 
the point of grateful tears. 

The team reassembled in Char- 
lotte and drove another hundred 
miles to Guilford College in Greens- 
boro which immediately opened its 
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beautiful guest cottage to an itin- 
erant Yankee Catholic intergration- 
ist lecturer. Guilford is an _ all- 
white Quaker institution which 
contradicts everything the Quakers 
stand for, and are doing, in the 
field of race relations in other parts 
of the world. Two students went 
far out of their way to be kind to a 
visiting professor. Although their 
first class did not assemble until 
ten o’clock, they got up at 7:15 a. M. 
to take me to breakfast in their stu- 
dent cafeteria. And I was supposed 
to be teaching North Carolina Prot- 
estants the true meaning of broth- 
erhood. 

Later in the morning we drove 
twenty miles from Greensboro to a 
place called High Point. The meet- 
ing was held in the local YMCA 
which cheerfully admitted Negroes 
not only to the talks and discus- 
sions but also to the luncheon 
which was served in the assembly 
room. This was the first Brother- 
hood Institute ever held in High 
Point. We had a total of forty com- 
munity leaders. 

Once again I was overwhelmed 
with kindness. High Point is sup- 
posed to be the headquarters of 
some rabid segregationist organiza- 
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tion, but all I heard was that the 
community was just about to start 
an all-out drive to provide a new 
air-conditioned Y for local Negroes. 


Mecu of what we read in North- 
ern newspapers these days presents 
the South in a very unfavorable 
light. Most of us are fully in- 
formed about racist evils in Dixie. 
But I was never made aware of the 
fundamental goodness, decency and 
generosity of the majority of Prot- 
estant people of the South. 

It is probable that I encountered 
only “do-gooder” Protestants who 
are not part of today’s power struc- 
ture in the South. But I am con- 
vinced that the meek will inherit 
the earth and that the South will 
eventually work out a_ practical 
solution to its intergroup problem 
that will be satisfactory to both 
races. 

I returned to Washington with 
three new convictions: there is a 
lot of good in Protestantism for the 
simple reason that Protestantism 
could not otherwise have survived 
for four centuries; Protestantism 
did not spawn racism; many Prot- 
estants are friendly, hospitable and 
wonderfully tolerant of Catholics. 
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by SISTER MARIE HELENE CARLIN, OS.U. 


Tue reply of Hamlet to Polonius’ 
prying questions as to what he was 
reading is a fairly accurate measure 
of the thinking of the average person 
who is not word conscious. A word 
is more than a collection of letters 
representing a certain sound or 
symbolizing a certain meaning. 
Words form the primary medium 
of communication, the vehicle for 
the expression of thoughts that 
would otherwise lie dormant in the 
mind. 

It is words that give life to 
thought, but the mere accumulation 
of words is valueless. To be used in 
a meaningful way, they must not 
only be logically but emotionally ac- 
curate. A word is more than the 
sign of an idea—it is a living thing 
and has constructive or destructive 
possibilities for good or evil. 


Ove language is viable and can be 
made to express more than it says, 
and if we are to meet the challenge 
of the psychological warfare that 
permeates the very air we breathe, 
it is of paramount importance that 
we understand and evaluate intelli- 
gently the ideas we daily encounter 
in newspapers, magazines, and on 
the air. We must be able to discrimi- 
nate between the doctrines of the 
demagogue and the statements of 
sound reason. 

This skill can only be acquired 
when our knowledge and under- 
standing of words becomes part of 


our mental processes and dominates 
our feeling and thinking. Word 
power is the fruit of sustained and 
tireless effort. It is not something 
arbitrarily evoked out of nothing by 
some magic alchemy. 

The exploiting today of our won- 
derful and flexible language to con- 
trol the thinking of the average citi- 
zen has become a formidable threat 
to our democracy. The modern 
propagandist, well trained in psy- 
chology and semantics, knows that 
most people think emotionally in- 
stead of rationally, although they 
are unwilling to admit it. These 
skillful manipulators therefore con- 
nect the idea or object they are pro- 
moting with some symbol or emo- 
tion that the people feel strongly 
about. They make use of connota- 
tive words which carry an emotional 
aura of associations and feeling with 
which time and use have sur- 
rounded them. Perhaps John Rus- 
kin has most accurately summed up 





In this deeply penetrating analysis of the 
value of learning and culture, Sister Marie 
Helene, 0.S.U., discusses a matter of primary 
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this insidious type of propaganda 
when he says: “There are masked 
words abroad, I say, which nobody 
understands, but which everybody 
uses, and most people will fight 
for, live for, or even die for, fancy- 
ing they mean this, or that, or the 
other, of things dear to them.” 


Exorox is the stuff that the propa- 
gandist works with. It is the appeal 
of emotions that enables him to fan 
into a flame the loves, hates, and de- 
sires of human beings. Therefore 
education of the emotions is vital 
and necessary. Certainly no intelli- 
gent person wishes to be used un- 
knowingly to further the prede- 
termined ends of the propagandist, 
whether good or bad, but unfor- 
tunately the unthinking mob usu- 
ally swallow the fiction that any 
headlined writer or critic must be 
important. 


In this age of double talk many 
words have lost their original sig- 
nificance and their meanings have 
become distorted. Certain words 
have now become “bad” words or 
“good” words, according to the pur- 


pose they are to serve. Words and 
phrases containing the venom of 
half-truths, or while apparently up- 
holding truth manage to convey the 
opposite meaning, are common 
practices. These cleverly disguised 
techniques of deliberate deception 
are used freely in the social, politi- 
cal, and commercial areas of our 
modern life. 

Lenin perceived clearly that 
words would play the major role in 
the Communist program of infiltra- 
tion and attrition, and he instructed 
his followers to promote word con- 
fusion and lull into inactivity the 
thinking of the unsuspecting ma- 
jority with double talk, false mean- 
ings, and shibboleths, For example, 
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the word “capitalist” has been made 
a symbol of tyranny and injustice 
to many people in foreign lands. 
The word “democracy” has uni- 
versal appeal emotionally and gives 
a sense of security and well-being— 
but the meaning the Kremlin 
ascribes to it is quite different from 
ours. 

It is not a question here of lin- 
guistic limitations that necessarily 
arise when a word is to be trans- 
lated into a different language, but 
a deliberate attempt to misrepresent 
and deceive. The emotions of hate 
and fear are stimulated by giving 
“bad” names to these individuals, 
groups, and nations which the 
Kremlin would have condemned. 


Eovcanion is the Ariadne’s thread 
out of the labyrinthine maze of word 
meanings that confronts us every- 
where we turn. Education appeals 
to reason more than to emotion, and 
it seeks truth rather than the 
achievement of some selfish end. 
The pertinent question now arises 
as to how well our American system 
of education is preparing our chil- 
dren to withstand the pressure of 
today’s widespread propaganda. 

A glance at the record of the re- 
cent tests in verbal and vocational 
aptitude administered by colleges, 
industries, and the armed forces will 
provide the best answer to this im- 
portant question. The results dis- 
close a serious deficiency in the 
knowledge and skills that should be 
acquired in the grade and high 
schools. Also the alarming inade- 
quacy of word power manifested in 
these tests shows a fundamental 
weakness in the use of the English 
language. Failure to recognize the 
exact shades of meaning in the use 
of words indicates a serious impedi- 
ment to clear thinking and the 
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ability to make fine mental distinc- 
tions. This shocking revelation has 
alerted many of the foremost edu- 
cators to the impotence of our pres- 
ent system of education. 


Ix our striving during a generation 
or two for self-expression in our 
schools, the child has been encour- 
aged to think of learning as fun in- 
stead of a duty. This begins in the 
first grade where the three R’s have 
been relegated to a secondary posi- 
tion and replaced by modern fal- 
deral of various kinds that require 
no effort or discipline. Consequently 
the child enters the second grade 
with little more than a kindergarten 
training and, unless he is of a su- 
perior intelligence, limps through 
the remaining grades badly handi- 
capped because he lacks the neces- 
sary skills that the three R’s should 
have given him. 

When he enters high school, he is 
not equipped to read intelligently 
and to think clearly. The well-meant 
efforts to help him overcome this 
problem follow much the same pat- 
tern as packaged and prepared 
foods. In many of our schools stu- 
dents are largely fed on predigested 
and simplified reading matter. The 
result is that they are deprived of 
the growth and enlightenment that 
comes from truly good books that 
require diligent and thoughtful 
study. It is only reading of this 
kind that will enable our students 
to gain the intellectual discipline 
that turns into useful thinking. 

The sentimental idea that litera- 
ture is first and last a matter of en- 
tertainment and a pleasurable stim- 
ulus to the emotions is another 
result of the so-called progressive 
education that has made much of 
our modern education meager and 
meretricious. Such training gives 
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the student a wrong approach to 
life, and he is not prepared to accept 
the monotony and routine which is 
connected with every kind of work. 


Waar is the answer to all this con- 
fusion and misunderstanding con- 
cerning the purpose of education? 
There have been various attempts 
during the past decade to solve this 
knotty problem, but the real solu- 
tion has not yet been found. One 
group of educators is convinced that 
the “life adjustment” theory of edu- 
cation is the panacea for all our edu- 
cational “ills.” There is no deny- 
ing that it has some excellent points 
that could be used to good advan- 
tage, but it could never serve as a 
satisfactory substitute for the sound 
traditional education that our chil- 
dren should be receiving for life in a 
democratic society where the free 
exchange of creative ideas is essen- 
tial to our very existence. It would 
seem that a modified traditional 
program using some of the newer 
and practical approaches of the 
“life adjustment” theory would be 
a step in the right direction. 

Some of the criticisms of visiting 
foreign students concerning Ameri- 
can education are very precipient, 
and strike at the very root of the 
trouble. What surprises these stu- 
dents most is the lack of discipline 
in our schools and disrespect for au- 
thority. The unreadiness of many 
of our high school graduates to meet 
situations that require self-disci- 
pline and personal responsibility 
should be a matter of grave concern 
to all educators. 

A psychiatrist who had himself 
experienced the tortures of a con- 
centration camp was asked to give 
his opinion concerning the defection 
of some of our soldiers. His reply 
was “that every normal American 
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soldier whose mind has yet to be 
profoundly trained can be broken 
under the skilled pressure of ‘brain- 
washing.’ ” This training in self-dis- 
cipline and personal responsibility 
should begin in the primary grades 
and be strengthened with each suc- 
ceeding year through a sound edu- 
cation. 


A xorum misconception that has 
had a detrimental effect on the char- 
acter training of our children is the 
idea that it is possible to get some- 
thing for nothing. Perhaps the radio 
and television “give-away” pro- 
grams help to foster this delusion 
which carries over into the schools 
and makes students expect higher 
grades than they earn. A superin- 
tendent of public schools in one of 
our large cities affirms that this idea 
of getting something for nothing “is 
the basis of gambling and most 
speculation. Giving a higher mark 
in school than is earned is proving 
that the student can get something 
for nothing.” 

The superficial and book digest 
type of education that is so common 
today is producing what one edu- 
cator refers to as “Televenglish,” 
the language of some TV announc- 
ers and performers which bears 
little resemblance to standard Eng- 
lish. Slovenly articulation and pro- 
nunciation and the use of non- 
standard expressions are heard all 
too frequently today. Since it is 
mainly a spoken English, the radio 
and television programs are fertile 
fields for its growth and expansion 
and it finds its way into many for- 
eign countries. In fact it is so preva- 
lent that many Europeans consider 
it an indicium of American culture. 

Unfortunately this speech of the 
uneducated, or those unaffected by 
learning, is being encouraged by 
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certain college professors, authors, 
teachers, and other educational 
leaders. They justify their position 
by saying that this “popular usage” 
is the speech of millions of Ameri- 
can people and that it is the most 
effective way of reaching the 
masses. 

Critics in the higher literary eche- 
lons have consistently deprecated 
this dangerous tendency as a threat 
to American culture, but they have 
been ignored as verbal purists. 
Freed of the shackles of conformity 
to the standard usage of educated 
people, and given the approval not 
only of the illiterate but of their 
sponsors, these flouters of tradition 
are assuming a leadership of irrev- 
erence and disregard for the very 
ideals and standards which have 
made our country so great and 
powerful. 

Breaking with tradition makes 
for a culture without roots. Five 
hundred years before the Christian 
era Confucius made the following 
statements which are applicable to 
all ages: “He who acquires truth is 
one who finds out what is good and 
holds fast to it. In order to acquire 
truth, it is necessary to obtain a 
wide and extensive knowledge of 
what has been said and done in the 
world; critically to inquire into it; 
carefully to ponder over it; clearly 
to sift it; and earnestly to carry it 
out.” 


Orr high school and college stu- 
dents could do no better than to 
study and emulate the writings of 
our own great early leaders such as 


Washington, Jefferson, Franklin, 
Adams, and others. The men who 
wrote the Constitution and the Bill 
of Rights were among the best edu- 
cated men of their day — men of 
vision whose minds were steeped 
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in the best thought of the past. It 
was leaders of this stature who 
saved our great nation when it was 
on trial. The following quotation 
which appeared in an editorial in 
one of our current periodicals may 
be aptly applied to them: “Through- 
out history men of high character 
have been marked, naturally 
enough, by a_ personal, distin- 
guished, and unmistakable mode of 
speech.” 

A superior vocabulary is usually 
one of the qualifications of a high- 
powered executive; conversely, a 
talented worker with a meager and 
inadequate vocabulary usually fails 
to get recognition because he lacks 
the communication skills. The abil- 
ity to discuss matters thoroughly 
and logically requires a good work- 
ing vocabulary, and the higher the 
position, the greater is the demand 
for a precise, forceful, and appropri- 
ate vocabulary. 


Sunce in our materialistic age the 
esteem and prestige formerly ac- 


corded to scholars has declined, 
there is no longer a general respect 
for solid learning or the willingness 
to make the effort to acquire a thor- 
ough education. Money and influ- 
ence hold the public interest today, 
and it is not uncommon to hear 
learning and culture ridiculed. 

To persons of this mentality the 
great disciplines of the mind are 
just a bewildering mass of confu- 
sion, and they consider study a mat- 
ter of littie importance if not a 
waste of time. The financial pros- 
pects of a college education as com- 
pared with those of the manual 
trades is sufficient proof to them of 
the uselessness of study. Their minds 
are preoccupied more with the 
means of earning a living than with 
the ends for which tife should be 
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lived. They eagerly grasp at any- 
thing that gives promise of power 
and material prosperity without 
question of the higher values. We 
are living in an age of spiritual 
paralysis—a world in which won- 
der, greatness, and high ideals have 
little currency. 

In addition to being a funda- 
mental need for survival, the social 
advantages of a good vocabulary are 
inestimable. It is the passport to 
one of life’s greatest pleasures — 
stimulating conversation. Those 
who know the satisfaction of this 
gracious art have their reward, but 
there is grave reason to fear that 
the stress placed today on mate- 
rialism, together with the worship 
of brevity, has made enjoyable and 
informative conversation a vanish- 
ing art. Perhaps this is a natural 
condition growing out of the gradual 
breakdown in standards and morals 
that has been so apparent within re- 
cent years. 


Sonzone has said that good, clear, 
effective speech is like a pipeline 
that carries fresh water from the 
spring of life. How true it is that 
all the aspirations and desires that 
lie buried in the mind flow out freely 
to others through a rich and color- 
ful vocabulary. As we listen to the 
glorious language of good speakers 
and note the enviable ease with 
which they employ the “just right” 
expression for the idea they are con- 
veying, it would almost seem to be a 
natural gift. The truth is that they 
have acquired the simplicity of great 
art through years of hard academic 
work and unremitting effort. Lan- 
guage is a tool for communication 
and words must be chosen as care- 
fully as other tools are chosen for 
the special job to be done. 
Rudyard Kipling considered 
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words the most powerful drug used 
by mankind, and undoubtedly few 
will be found to disagree with him. 
Words have the power of life and 
death and should be handled as 
carefully as drugs. The power of 
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words is inexhaustible and those 
who have the command of them 
have the key that will open all doors 
and hearts. There is more fact than 
fiction in the popular expression 
“You are as good as your words.” 


All Hallows Eve 


by THOMAS P. McDONNELL 


Tue jaws of jack-o-lanterns 
Grin with iridescent fright, 
As gums of pumpkin pulp reveal 


Erratic candlelight, 


All men are children now, 

Each face with its own mask is hung, 
And bogyman is Shadow 

(As once declared by Jung). 


The witch that flies across the moon 
Lives on Everystreet— 

The archetype has no other choice, 
There is no trick or treat. 


When morning comes again we'll laugh 
At all those spooky spells, 

And mother will take the broom 

And sweep up pumpkin shells. 





The Private Revolution of 
Vladimir Dudintsev 


by BOHDAN CHUDOBA 


A: about the time the peoples of 
Poland and Hungary were attempt- 
ing to rid themselves of the Commu- 
nist yoke, a lonely young Russian 
embarked, not without considerable 
success, upon a no less revolution- 
ary undertaking in his own field. 
He is Vladimir Dudintsev, the au- 
thor of a novel which appeared 
originally in installments, in the 
August, September, and October, 
1956, issues of the Moscow literary 
monthly, Novyj Mir, and which 
bears the Biblical and in_ itself 
rather significant title, Not by Bread 
Alone (in the original this title is 
in the language of the old Slavic 
liturgy, not in the Russian vernacu- 
lar). 

A limited number of people in the 
Western World only became ac- 
quainted with Dudintsev’s accom- 
plishment last March 30th. On that 
evening, a speaker on the English 
short-wave broadcast from Moscow 
announced that Dudintsev wished 
to reply to a review of his novel, 
which Edward Crankshaw had pub- 
lished in the February 17th issue of 
the London Liberal weekly, the 
Observer. A voice then actually be- 
gan, in Russian, to address “dear 
Mr. Crankshaw” but, after a minute 
or two, the announcer took over 
again and read what, he said, was 


the English translation of Dudint- 
sev’s speech. 

“I did not, as you claim, depict 
in my novel, the practical activities 
of the Communist Party,” protested 
the voice. “There is a tradition in 
our literature of portraying truth- 
fully the great role which the Party 
plays in our life. It may be that I 
did not succeed in portraying this 
with sufficient clarity. .. . But, via 
my novel, I wanted to help the Com- 
munist cause... .” 

This, in itself, was unusual. Never 
before had a Soviet writer thought 
it necessary to broadcast a protest 
against a foreign criticism. In his 
review, Crankshaw had described 
Dudintsev’s book as a welcome sign 
of the cultural reawakening in Rus- 
sia. To any unprejudiced reader of 
Not by Bread Alone this must have 
seemed a fair description. 





Bohdan Chudoba, Litt.D., Ph.D., now Pro- 
fessor of History at Iona College, writes of 
still another of those gallant souls who are 
able from time to time to pierce the bar- 
ricades and give the Free World a hint of 
true conditions behind the Iron Curtain. 
Dr. Chudoba, born in 1909, in what is now 
Czechoslovakia, has intimate knowledge of 
those conditions and was himself forced to 
escape his fatherland—on skis—to avoid de- 
portation to Siberia. He is the author of a 
History of the Czechs: Past and Present 
(confiscated by the Communists), Spain and 
the Empire, and The Meaning of Civilization. 
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Po.rowine the traditional Russian 
pattern of a broad fresco with many 
different characters on the scene, 
the novel’s plot is relatively simple. 
Dudintsev takes us first to Muzga, 
a recently built industrial settle- 
ment somewhere behind the Ural 
Mountains, and then to Moscow. 
The hero of the novel, Dimitrij 
Alekseyevitch Lopatkin, an en- 
gineer, has perfected an invention, 
the importance of which the bureau- 
cratic managers of the Soviet indus- 
try fail to recognize. Drozdov, the 
local Muzga boss and, later, incum- 
bent of important posts in a Moscow 
ministry; Avdeyev, a scientist who, 
in some respects, resembles the fa- 
mous biologist and Stalin’s protégé 
Lysenko, and other members of the 
Soviet governing class refuse to lend 
their support to the unlucky in- 
ventor. 

While they live in luxury, he has 
to steal the paper which he needs 
for his sketches and calculations. 
Following their suggestion, the se- 
cret police seize Lopatkin. Only a 
quasi-miraculous reappearance of a 
memorandum which had been mys- 
teriously lost saves him from the 
concentration camp in which he had 
been destined to stay for eight 
years. 

Mistakes and crimes committed 
against innocent idealists have been, 
it is true, frequently featured by the 
Soviet press in the years following 
Stalin’s death. But there always ap- 
peared, in their narrations, the 
Omniscient Party, ready to rescue 
and rehabilitate the oppressed. No 
such thing happens to Dudintsev’s 
Lopatkin. To the very end his hero 
opposes the inexorable machine of 
the established society which ig- 
nores all human and spiritual ele- 
ments and gives only bread—and 
very little of that—to its subjects. 


“No friendship is possible in our 
society,” says Drozdov. “A real 
friend must be independent. In this 
place, everybody depends in some 
way on me. One could have had real 
friends only in youth.” Not only 
does this society push Lopatkin 
aside. It has no use for his inven- 
tion, either. “We would suffer no 
damage,” says Drozdov to Lopatkin, 
“even if we had never heard of your 
invention. We would suffer no loss 
because our future is assured 
through careful calculation and 
planning. Your invention may be a 
good one. But the work which you 
have tackled alone in your enthusi- 
asm will be shelved by the state. 
Our constructers, the entire tech- 
nical collective, are bound to find a 
product superior to yours because 
collective endeavors always solve a 
problem in a faster and better way.” 

The over-all picture remains the 
same even when, toward the end of 
the story, Lopatkin succeeds his op- 
ponent as manager at Muzga. He 
had been saved from the clutches 
of the secret police through no one’s 
particular efforts. His foes are as 
firmly entrenched in their positions 
as ever. Nor have they changed 
their views. It is Lopatkin who, out 
of sheer idealism, volunteers to help 
them by reorganizing the badly mis- 
managed industrial center. When 
Nadya, a former mistress of Droz- 
dov, decides to accompany the re- 
habilitated hero, she does so of her 
own sentimental initiative. The 
Party is certainly present in Dudint- 
sev’s novel. Its “practical activi- 
ties” loom above the horizon as the 
Big Evil. 


Wren Dudintsev (or whoever it 
was spoke in his name) was appeal- 
ing to Edward Crankshaw froin Mos- 
cow, he appeared to be highly dis- 
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salisfied with the English reviewer's 
position. He did not, however, men- 
tion the fact that in the Soviet Union 
itself thousands of readers and 
critics shared Crankshaw’s opinions 
and did not hesitate to say so dur- 
ing the extensive discussion which 
began almost immediately after the 
publication of the novel. 

At first, the work was cordially 
acclaimed. Although Dudintsev, an 
associate editor of Komsomolskaya 
Pravda, the organ of the Communist 
youth, had previously been little 
known, the fact that Konstantin 
Simonov, editor of the Novyj Mir, 
a magazine of relatively noncon- 
formist fame, had accepted his 
novel, was a point in his favor. The 
novel, when it appeared in book 
form, was praised by no less a critic 
than the famous Prustovskij in the 
official Lityeraturnaya Gazyeta. In 
a few days it was out of print and 
invitations poured in from universi- 
ties and organizations throughout 
the Soviet Empire, asking Dudintsev 
to lecture and answer questions. 


| * this moment, however, news 
of the tragic events in Hungary ar- 
rived and, with them, came an en- 
tirely adverse intellectual atmos- 
phere. On November 24th, the 
Lityeraturnaya Gazyeta brought out 
a new, and this time devastating 
commentary on Not by Bread Alone, 
signed by another famous critic, 
Platonov. An even more prepos- 
terous attack, from the pen of a 
woman, Kryutchkova, was _ pub- 
lished in Jzvyestia on December 2d. 
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Within the ranks of the Soviet 
Writers’ Association, Alexei Sur- 
kov, its secretary general, launched 
an attack not only against Dudint- 
sev but also against Konstantin Si- 
monoyv — who, in the meantime, 
made an attempt to save his skin by 
publicly acknowledging his error in 
accepting Dudintsev’s novel for pub- 
lication. 

Newspapers and magazines were 
personally directed by D. D. Shepi- 
lov (who, even when in charge of 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
never ceased to act as the supreme 
supervisor of Soviet literary produc- 
tions) to publish articles on “aes- 
thetical norms” and to admonish 
the younger authors to adhere to 
them. Of this type of article that 
written by V. Razumnyi in the Kom- 
unist (No. 2, 1957), is perhaps the 
most representative. 


I, spite of all this the devoted 
followers of neo-Stalinism seem to 
have failed in their attempt to stop 
the rise of Dudintsev’s literary 
fame. As late as March 19th, a fort- 
night before Dudintsev’s obviously 
unwilling participation in the Mos- 
cow broadcast, the Lityeraturnaya 
Gazyeta published an account of 
a meeting of the Soviet Writers’ 
Association where the author was 
not only allowed to defend his work 
but where, to quote the words of the 
reporter, “the public which had to 
be admitted to the hall continuously 
manifested an unhealthy, ecstatic 
enthusiasm for Dudintsev’s achieve- 
ment.” 
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THE THREE FACES OF EVE (20th Cen- 
tury-Fox) is a fascinating and entirely 
absorbing story of multiple personal- 
ities. At the beginning of the picture 
Alistair Cooke explains to the audience 
that all the things we are about to see 
are absolutely true. In some cases 
actual transcriptions of the doctors’ 
records of office conversations are em- 
ployed in the script. 

Sometime back two doctors, Corbett 
Thigpen and Hervey Cleckley, wrote 
their observations of a patient who 
came to their attention. The young 
lady, married and mother of one child, 
was developing a disturbing series of 
headaches and blackouts. She could 
remember nothing of what took place 
in these blackouts, though according to 
her husband, she should have been 
able to remember. He explained that 
what she described as blackouts did 
not occur. He could not corroborate 
her statements that she did black out 
and lose conscio:.sness—at least not 
during the times he could observe. 

The startling discovery is made in 
one doctor’s office that the woman does 
not actually black out and become un- 
conscious. Rather, in these periods 
described as blackouts, an entirely dif- 
ferent personality breaks through the 
surface and takes over the total being 
of the woman. The new personality 
takes over to such an extent that the 
young lady is not even aware of this 
new, different personality living, act- 
ing, walking, talking in her own body 
and being. So distinct and separate 
are the two manifestations of personal- 
ity that the first or usual one is not 
conscious of the second; thus, results 
the period of time the first personality 
describes as an unconscious state. 


BY James Fenlon Finley, C.S.P. 


This second personality, however, is 
aware of the first or basic personality 
of the ycung woman. The second per- 
sonality is so distinct and so very dif- 
ferent that she describes herself as 
single, she reveals ber hatred of the 
man to whom the first personality is 
married and she tells of her abhor- 
rence of all the stupid, dull, plodding 


manners that the first personality 
manifests. 

This second personality herself is 
directly opposite. She is sexually 


tempting, likes the bright-light night- 
life and feels there is nothing in gen- 
eral as stimulating as settling down 
for an evening in a big, loud barroom. 
Often breaking through and blotting 
out the first personality, she goes to 
town, picks up soldiers and sailors in 
local dives and lives it up gaudily and 
gaily. Suddenly and (as the picture 
shows) sometimes in the midst of 
these escapades, the first personality 
recovers the presence of its being. As 
it reasserts itself in these circum- 
stances, it is shocked and scandalized 
at its surroundings. 

In a very interesting and intriguing 
way the picture carries us through the 
conflicts of these two personalities, 
brings us into the hospital, shows us 
the attempt to cure the condition and 
demonstrates the terror that confronts 
the family faced with this problem. In 
the midst of this conflict a more star- 
tling situation occurs—a third per- 
sonality appears while the patient is 
at the doctor’s for a check-up. This 
is a balanced personality; it is neither 
desperate nor discouraged, it is neither 
forward nor fresh. 

This manifestation is almost an ideal 
young woman, pretty, bright-eyed, giv- 
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ing the appearance of good grooming. 
She states that she does not know who 
she is but has an awareness of two 
other personalities with which she 
shares the one body. Ultimately this 
is the personality that conquers and 
“takes over” and becomes the final 
edition of the lady of the problem. 

Joanne Woodward plays Eve, the 
lady of the three faces. Perhaps the 
word face is the simplest way to under- 
stand the story—since some confusion 
might arise in the telling of the tale 
and might lead anyone to believe there 
are three persons in one human being. 

The word face explains that the 
three persons who seem to be inhabit- 
ing one person are really three appear- 
ances the same individual gives. The 
three faces are three signs of the con- 
fusion that dwells in one young 
woman. Factually she shows no more 
than what is in all of us. We all have 
our sides, we all have our attitudes 
and moods, we all have our tendency 
to evil and our struggle to be good. 
As St. Paul himself said, “The good 
that I would, I do not and the evil that 
I would not, that I do,” and he also 
describes for us the problem of mul- 
tiple desires or tendencies when he 
says, “I see another law in my mem- 
bers striving against the law of my 
mind.” 

If these facts are kept clear, Three 
Faces of Eve can be understood prop- 
erly. Unfortunately, the story ends on 
a note that could be confusing. Since 
the balanced, attractive personality of 
the three survives, this last phase of 
the tormented young lady is given to 
us as her real self. In the new or basic 
self, we view her going off with a new 
husband—a husband different in as 
many degrees from the first man as 
her new face is different from her own 
first personality manifestation. This 
might tend to make some people feel 
that the young lady had no responsibil- 
ity in any of the manifestations or 
faces of the early part of her life. It 
might give the impression that a new 
and entirely different person was born 
at the end of the doctor’s care. It 
would be unfortunate if the problem 
were interpreted by anyone so falsely. 
They might make themselves another 
Eve and argue that at the time of some 
action that was evil or bad or un- 
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worthy, they were not really them- 
selves—whatever happened was just 
one of their many personalities. The 
picture does not insist on this need 
to be careful in interpreting the story 
of Eve. 

The picture is excellent in all other 
respects and will prove fascinating 
entertainment for most people. The 
acting is outstanding—Miss Woodward 
does a remarkable job in transferring 
her manners and attitude from one to 
the other of the three different per- 
sonalities that are in conflict—David 
Wayne is, as usual, very capable as 
her husband in the first parts of the 
story. Lee J. Cobb is his competent 
self as the doctor whom the heroine 
consults. 


SLAUGHTER ON TENTH AVENUE 
(Univ.-Inter.).—Where this ends up on 
the lists come Oscar time cannot be 
predicted now, but most probably it 
will not be a nominee for honors. It 
deserves a better fate than that prog- 
nostication for many reasons, running 
from the fact that its photography of 
the New York waterfront and the New 
York scene is remarkably good to the 
fact that its pace, mood and perform- 
ance levels are remarkably excellent. 

Slaughter is the story of racketeer- 
ing in the longshoremen’s and dock 
workers’ unions. Richard Egan plays 
the young assistant to the District At- 
torney and he is initiated into the im- 
portant work of the office by being 
assigned a case involving a waterfront 
laborer’s murder. The tangles and in- 
tricacies of the case astonish him. Yet 
they do not bother him half as much 
as his becoming aware that no one 
seems to intend to push the solution of 
the murder—not the D. A.’s office, nor 
the police, nor the man’s wife, nor the 
man’s fellow workers. 

His travail in forcing an issue to the 
stymie and his dogged building of evi- 
dence worthy to convict the suspects 
is completely absorbing for the entire 
length of the film. Suspense runs sol- 
idly down to the very end of the 
picture and culminates in a court trial 
sequence that is compelling. 

The pace of the picture, as I men- 
tioned, is excellent. Scene moves to 
scene in true balance according to the 
mood or emphasis of the story. Where 
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the story demands urgency or leisure, 
intensity or naturalness, so moves the 
film’s action. This is no Badge 714 
where sameness suffocates the pace 
and all life, urgent or otherwise, moves 
monotonously on a one-beat tempo. 

The mood of Slaughter is for minor 
key with major effect. No character 
overreaches the tone desired — all are 
held firmly to underplaying rather 
than overdoing their job. 

Acting honors in the picture would 
have to be scattered widely to cover 
the large, cast. Richard Egan, Sam 
Levene, Jan Sterling, Walter Matthau, 
Charles McGraw—take the whole cast 

give them credit for providing us 
with a tight, thrilling drama of a mod- 
ern problem. 


THE UNHOLY WIFE (Universal Pic- 
tures, Inc.) stars Diana Dors and Rod 
Steiger. The title aptly describes the 
character Miss Dors portrays. 

The film opens with a de-glamorized 
Diana sitting in prison talking to the 
great looming shadow of a male figure 


that ultimately we realize is the prison 


chaplain. Miss Dors’ conversation is 
a recapitulation of her unholy wife- 
hood. By means of flashback we are 
shown her as she meets the man she 
eventually marries. She is a combina- 
tion dine-dance-drink girl who enter- 
tains male customers on the town. Rod 
Steiger as a wine distiller and vintner 
from California comes into the club 
and meets Diana on what she thought 
was to be a slow evening. In a whirl- 
wind courting week-end Rod proposes 
marriage and Diana accepts. 

The problem of Diana’s child by a 
previous marriage is actually no prob- 
lem to Rod at all. In great measure 
Rod marries Diana because he wants 
the child in his home and about his 
lands. It is not until late in the pic- 
ture that we find Rod has been worry- 
ing about his being sterile. (This is 
becoming a real solid topic for movies, 
isn’t it? This makes two this month 
that were plotted around such deli- 
cate problems.) 

Diana is not happy in the marriage 
and finds Rod a very dull husband, and 
this is not hard to understand since 
Rod is a very dull actor in the picture. 
What his peculiar manner of acting 
and delivery was supposed to mean 
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did not come across. One of the 
strange things about his performance 
was the frequent inability he seemed 
to have in articulating his speeches. 
Rod complicates this further by speak- 
ing much of his part testing grapes in 
the vineyard and talking while he has 
a mouthful. 

Through a series of incidents that 
are somewhat contrived as far as the 
story goes, Diana plots to rid herself 
of Rod. Instead of killing Rod, she 
shoots his best friend with whom Rod 
has had an argument. Rod, unaware 
of what is in Diana’s mind—if that 
is what we can call the mixed-up thing 
—accepts the blame for the shooting 
and he is tried and condemned. Con- 
science, however, overcomes her 
treachery and, when certain evidence 
trips her up, she admits that she is 
the guilty person. The film comes 
round again to her in jail ready for 
the gas chamber and Rod out in the 
vineyard ready for another mouthful 
of grapes. 

The Unholy Wife is attractively done 
in technicolor and performance-wise 
it is not a bad picture. Its weakness 
seems to be in the contrived manner 
of working out the story. 


THE SUN ALSO RISES (20th Century- 
Fox) is the recent production of Ernest 
Hemingway’s story of the same title. 
The story deals with what has been 
described as “The Lost Generation.” 
Seeing some of the old service stars 
cast in the picture roles, one might 
rather say this is the story of lost 
youth; Tyrone Power, Errol Flynn, 
Eddie Albert play the parts of the 
three young men suffering a variety of 
reactions after having been in the 
first World War. 

There is a tendency after watching 
the picture to wonder why it was 
made, since the point at issue in the 
film is never clearly stated. The char- 
acters that play out the roles are far 
from being standard residents of your 
neighborhood or mine. All the men, 
and Ava Gardner who plays Lady Brett 
Ashley, the one woman in the story, 
are excellent psychiatric couch candi- 
dates. They score heavily as neurotics, 
psychotics, nymphomaniacs or a dozen 
other possible clinical patients, but 
hardly move us as heroes and heroine. 
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In a nutshell (no pun intended) the 
story treats of a romance that buds in 
a hospital between a wounded flyer 
and a recently widowed young lady. 
The girl has taken up nursing to dis- 
tract herself from the sense of loss 
occasioned by the death of her hus- 
band. At the time the wounded soldier 
has recuperated sufficiently to leave 
the hospital his doctor tells him that 
he is well and sound except for one 
situation that could prove tragic—his 
accident has rendered him impotent. 
Under this staggering knowledge the 
soldier flees the hospital and deserts 
his romance. The young lady, des- 
perately in love, tries to follow him. 
Apparently, though it is not made 
clear, he refuses to marry her. She 
embarks on a bitter attempt to forget 
and bury the second love. Her affairs 
of the heart, her growing drunkenness 
and her general giddiness make her 
something of a character around Paris. 

The film concentrates on action that 
takes place some years after the break- 
up and during the lady’s career of café 
and heart hopping. Then, this certain 


evening she comes upon her lost lover 
and there ensues a very confusing and 
unappetizing series of sequences that 
disillusion the viewer with all the dis- 


illusioned characters. They seem to 
have no sense of responsibility as they 
run from city to city or from country 
to country spending much time and 
money in alcoholic attempts to cover 
their discouragement and _ despair. 
They give no indication of moral life 
and no sign of being responsible to 
anyone but Hemingway for their 
actions. 

This is supposed to be a tragedy of 
people slashed and broken by the war, 
but somehow the tragicalness never 
comes through. Whether that is the 
fault of the story—the original Hem- 
ingway story—or the fault of its weak 
characters or the fault of the pro- 
duction is not easy to decide. There 
is little all around that engenders much 
sympathy for the problems, the sor- 
rows, the wreckage of the lives por- 
trayed. 

The outstanding features of the film 
are its scenic glories. The best of a 
great deal of excellent photography is 
the section devoted to the days of the 
young men and the woman in Spain. 


THE CATHOLIC WORLD 


Here in glorious color on the large 
cinemascope screen are portrayed, 
elaborately and magnificently, a Span- 
ish fiesta complete with religious pro- 
cession, a mummers parade and the 
inevitable but nevertheless stirring 
bullfight scenes. 


MY MAN GODFREY (Universal-Inter- 
national).—As so many already know, 
this is a re-make of one of the most 
successful and hilarious comedies 
about the depression. The original 
story starred William Powell and 
Carole Lombard and two neater per- 
formances were never given in that 
period when Hollywood was on a 
“zany” comic cycle of pictures. 

The re-make, which was premiered 
before a regular theater audience, pro- 
vided laugh after laugh, if we can 
judge by the noise and hilarity of the 
people in the theater. I offer this re- 
mark first to make you aware that 
what criticism may be given the pic- 
ture may not be shared by general 
audiences that view it. In truth, if you 
have not seen the original or if its 
recollection is dim, then this picture 
will provide you with a fair amount of 
amusement. 

On the other hand, the weird debu- 
tante type played by Miss Allyson 
seems to be a very stale kind of char- 
acter in these days. In the depression 
days it was obvious that many people 
who had money lacked a sense of re- 
sponsibility. Their antics were worth 
headlines, their foolishness made the 
average person smile tolerantly. To- 
day it is not quite so easy to laugh at 
young people’s irresponsibility. Today 
the irresponsible person of the young 
group has become the problem child 
of society—the juvenile delinquent 
the terror of our times. Perhaps that 
is why story book irresponsibles do 
not make us laugh as broadly as they 
did heretofore. 

The picture provides many amusing 
moments and there are bits of business 
that are delightful. David Niven man- 
ages the part of the butler with his 
usual aplomb and gracefulness. Miss 
June Allyson is not precisely well cast 
as the teen-age or young daughter of 
this family in the picture. The best 
performance, and this judgment is not 
out of the picture so much as it is out 
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of the audience reaction, was that of 
Jeff Donnell, whom many remember 
as the Alice of the early George Gobel 
shows. Miss Donnell plays the role of 
the cook to this family that Godfrey 
serves as butler. Her delivery of lines, 
her manner, her boredom with the 
family and its antics, her cynicism at 
its foolishness and stupidity are all 
portrayed with a high comic sense that 
will earn her many words of praise. 


ACROSS THE BRIDGE (J. Arthur Rank) 
is a Graham Greene short story that 
has been expanded by Guy Elmes and 
Denis Freeman into a full length movie. 
It is a very good picture with the one 
limitation that the expansion of the 
story should have stopped long before 
it does. Interest is crippled as the 
last twenty minutes or so of the film 
drag on to what you know is the in- 
evitable end of the main character. 
Rod Steiger plays the part of Carl 
Schaffner, a German financier whose 
embezzling of funds has been discov- 
ered in England while he is on a trip 
to America. He flees south to Mexico 
where he has banked a million dollars 
for just such an emergency. In typical 
Greene fashion the story becomes one 
long, tense chase. The structure of 
the story and its atmospheric props 
are simple and yet excellently handled. 
There is the seemingly interminable 
train ride from New York down to 
the Mexican border, there are the nar- 
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row corridors, the small compartments, 
the roars, the whistle, the steam, the 
speed of the train—each thing point- 
ing up dramatically, excitingly, the 
interior state of the fugitive. In that 
manner valid only in a Graham Greene 
story, incident and coincident run 
along drawing the story tauter and 
tauter. 

Mr. Steiger is the central figure from 
beginning to end of the picture and, 
of the recent performances of his 
which I have seen, this one is the best. 
He is truly believable as the domineer- 
ing financier who slowly, gradually 
breaks down all the way through the 
film and ends in the tragic manner 
that Greene describes in his tale. Some 
of the minor parts are miscast, but in 
the main, the supporting roles are well 
done and fit neatly to play up Steiger. 

The Mexican scenery is the kind 
that seems always to have fascinated 
Graham Greene when telling his stor- 
ies of this country. The Mexican town 
with its sun-bleached streets, its silent, 
praying people, its wily police chief 
with the patience of a saint outwaiting 
and outwitting his quarry could well 
be the scenic drop for the great Greene 
book, The Power and the Glory. 

Outside of the over-length men- 
tioned, the picture is tops and highly 
recommended to all who like a cops 
and robber story that is far above the 
dull, stupid, repetitous routines given 
us on television. 


Paradoxical 


by SOPHIE WORMSER 


Moon soarer, without wings, in skyward trail, 
Aquatic diver, without fins or tail, 
Nucleus explorer, you bring travail. 

Look inward, Angel. 
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DRAMA: Long Day’s Journey Into Night 
Separate Tables—Orpheus Descending. 
The Happiest Millionaire-—A Visit to a Small Planet 
A Hole in the Head 
Holiday for Lovers- 


Bells Are Ringing 


A Moon for the Misbegotten—T he Pot- 


The Reluctant Debutante—Waltz of 
The Loud Red Patrick 


Happy Hunting—Li’l Abner 


Romeo and Juliet—Troilus and Cressida. 
Christophe 


Colomb—Volpone—Intermezzo—Le 


Misanthrope—Short Plays and Pantomimes. 


OrF BroapWAy: Purple Dust 
Take a Giant Step 


In Good King Charles’s Golden Days— 
Three Plays by Synge—Me Candido. 


Career 


SHortT Runs: Too Late the Phalarope—First Gentleman—Child of Fortune 


Small War on Murray Hill. 





THE most obvious comment on the 
past season is the increase of Off 
Broadway productions and the debt 


owed to O’Neill and foreign visitors. 
The two longest Off Broadway runs 
are The Three Penny Opera in its 


fourth year and The Iceman Cometh, 
while on Broadway Damn Yankees and 
No Time for Sergeants, the two hardy 
veterans are bowing out for My Fair 
Lady and Most Happy Fella. Seats for 
My Fair Lady are still at a premium. 
Without four contributions from 
O’Neill and four from Shaw along with 
the visits of the Old Vic and the 
Renaud-Barrault Company the season 
would indeed have been a lean one. 
Long Day’s Journey Into Night, di- 
rected by José Quintero was so well 
played by Fredric March, Florence 
Eldridge, Jason Robards, Jr., and 
Bradford Dillman that it was sent over 
to represent the American stage in 
Paris. In it O’Neill opened the fester- 
ing memory of his boyhood to the heal- 
ing of his pen and held up the scarify- 


ing journal of two days of family life 
in New London to the pity of time. 
The father, an actor who had betrayed 
his profession; the mother, a drug ad- 
dict; the wastrel whom no one tried 
to save; the boy dying of TB. All of 
whom twisted the knife of their failure 
into each other’s sensibilities. Here is 
tragedy without exaltation, gnawing 
and terrible. But that there is an audi- 
ence for the dissection of suffering by 
a genius is ratified by the box office. 
A Moon for the Misbegotten revived 
and directed by Carmen Capalbo was 
superbly acted by Wendy Hiller, 
Franchot Tone, and Cyril Cusack from 
Dublin, but it badly needed cutting and 
lacked the fierce drive of Long Day’s 
Journey. Capalbo, however, proved 
himself to be the most surprising per- 
sonality of the season. With Stanley 
Chase, he acquired the Bijou Theater 
and straightway presented a really 
great play, The Potting Shed, by 
Graham Greene. The flawless cast in- 
cluded Dame Sybil Thorndike, Robert 
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Flemyng and Frank Conroy. Mr. 
Graham Greene, who prefers difficult 
subjects, has chosen this time to write 
of a miracle. The miracle is asked and 
gained by a priest for his young 
nephew’s life. The boy regains his life 
but not the faith which his uncle had 
tried to inculcate, and the spiritual 
failure of his prayer saps the priest’s 
own confidence in God. After twenty 
bitter years for both of them, the 
priest and his nephew meet in a scene 
which is one of the most powerful in 
the modern theater. Separate Tables, 
by Terence Rattigan, is chiefly remark- 
able as an acting vehicle for Eric 
Portman and Margarét Leighton who 
is to be replaced this autumn by 
Geraldine Page. Orpheus Descending 
was an early play of Tennessee Wil- 
liams which failed when first pre- 
sented and should have cherished 
oblivion. 


THE Reluctant Debutante was a 
lightful example of the once 


de- 
much 


honored British drawing-room comedy 
of which The Happiest Millionaire was 
an American example. 


Its drawing- 
room was in Philadelphia where Wal- 
ter Pidgeon as Anthony J. Drexel 
Biddle confronts the newly made to- 
bacco millions of the Dukes. An alliga- 
tor and a prize fighter helped to rally 
the public who react so favorably to 
the thoroughly raucous events of 
Auntie Mame. But then Auntie Mame 
happens to be Rosalind Russell! Holi- 
day for Lovers with Don Ameche and 
The Loud Red Patrick had wholesome 
if commonplace humor but Tunnel of 
Love with Tom Ewell is cheap and 
tawdry, a disgrace to the Theater Guild 
which once had ideals. A Hole in the 
Head is about cheap people in a cheap 
hotel in Miami but the people have 
decent instincts and are both human 
and funny. Uncle Willie set in the 
Bronx some fifty years ago was the 
folk tale of a Jewish peddler and an 
Irish cop. It was simple and engra- 
tiating and the peddler was Menasha 
Skulnik, the very popular Yiddish 
comedian. 


TWO French farces arrived via Lon- 
don. Waltz of the Toreadors by 
Anouilh, featured a General, superbly 
played by Sir Ralph Richardson. In 
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trying to revive the fragrance of his 
one innocent romance, the General is 
beaten down by his conscience and his 
bedridden wife. It was farce with a 
bitter tang. Hotel Paradiso, on the 
other hand, was vintage farce with 
Bert Lahr and a brass band, cheerfully 
full of slamming doors, mistaken iden- 
tities, stairways and rope ladders. The 
sole claim of The Sleeping Prince, also 
by Rattigan is that it brought Sir Law- 
rence Olivier and Marilyn Monroe 
(Miller) together on the screen. A 
Visit to a Small Planet which has sur- 
vived the summer, has originality, 
keen satire and both Cyril Ritchard 
and a Siamese cat. 


THE musicals offer little lure but suc- 
cess. - Bells Are Ringing has Judy Hol- 
liday, Happy Hunting, Ethel Merman 
but Bells Are Ringing is the richer for 
the ballet by Jerome Robbins. Michael 
Kidd’s ballet “Sadie Hawkin’s Day” 
also gives a big lift to Li’l Abner. The 
two musicals with the best prospects 
of intelligence had the shortest runs. 
Shinbone Alley was based on Don Mar- 
quis’ archy and mehitabel saga but 
Eartha Kitt reduced the indomitable 
mehitabel to a sleek kitten and, while 
Eddie Bracken really was a cockroach, 
the imbecility of a cat—even an alley 
cat—having a flirtation with a cock- 
roach liquidated both of them. Can- 
dide, with a book by Lillian Hellman, 
a score by Leonard Bernstein, sets by 
Oliver Smith, costumes by Irene 
Sharaff, directed by Tyrone Guthrie 
set expectations ticking. But Voltaire’s 
wit has never been my brand and to 
condense the prolixity of Candide’s 
satire into dramatic compass was be- 
yond even the talents of Miss Hellman. 
The theme that this is not the best 
possible world, as claimed by Bishop 
Berkeley, was shown with lively wit 
in Scene I[—which had a charming 
seinblance to an old French print; 
with bitterness in Lisbon with the 
Inquisition; with folly in Paris; sin- 
fully in Buenos Aires; and confusedly 
in Venice but, as Candide himself 
seemed neither better nor worse for 
his adventures, the drama lagged by 
repetition nor was the Bernstein score 
brilliant enough to redeem it. New 
Girl in Town based on O’Neill’s Anna 
Christie, adapted by George Abbott, 
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with the score by Bob Merrill, choreog- 
raphy by Bob Fosse and décor by 
Ter-Arutunian is by far the best musi- 
cal of the year. It has the advantage 
of a human story which Gwen Verdon, 
formerly a popular dancer, is able to 
develop as Anna with great sincerity 
while Thelma Ritter creates an unique 
comedy role out of Marthy. The scene 
is New York’s waterfront of the ’90’s. 


IT was the Renaud-Barrault Company 
which showed how history, music, 
dance and pantomime can be com- 
bined in magnificent drama in the late 
Paul Claudel’s Christophe Colomb. 
Nothing else in their repertoire ap- 
proached this first production although 
their Volpone and Le Misanthrope had 
fine execution but Jntermezzo in Eng- 
lish was dull. The modern play of the 
French resistance, Les Nuits de la 
Colére, was badly overwritten. 


THE Old Vic gave their first American 
all-Shakespeare season. Their diction 
and their professional perfection were 
a delight. Their finest production to 
my mind was Richard II with Richard 


Neville which visually had the pageant- 
ry of a medieval tapestry. Neville was 
a younger and more neurotic Richard 


than Maurice Evans. Michael Benthal 
also directed a Macbeth with Paul 
Rogers which reeked of blood and 
melodrama. Romeo and Juliet, di- 
rected by Robert Helpman, the dancer, 
was rather over elaborate in movement 
while Paul Rogers as Mercutio was 
less of a poet than a man-about-town. 
The nurse was youngish and the lovely 
Claire Bloom, Juliet. The novelty was 
Troilus and Cressida, riotous, dramatic 
and as bitter a satire of war as was 
ever penned; clearly the inspiration for 
Anouilh’s Tiger at the Gates whose 
Greeks were also conceived as war- 
mongers. Played against a_ back- 
ground of twentieth-century world 
wars, the Trojan princes wore Life 
Guard uniforms; Agamemnon was a 
Nazi Field Marshal; Ulysses, an Ad- 
miral. Hector’s death was shattering. 
Betrayed by Achilles, he was_ sur- 
rounded by SS machine gunners and 
shot down. Tyrone Guthrie’s puckish 
imagination showed Helen singing 
duets and drinking champagne with 
Paris. It was the indefatigable S. 


THE CATHOLIC 


WORLD 


Hurok the 
and 


suc- 


over both 
companies 
financially 


who brought 
French and English 
both ventures were 
cessful. 


OFF BROADWAY can take pride in 
Richard Wilbur’s English version of 
Moliére’s The Misanthrope, graced by 
Jacqueline Brookes. Take a Giant Step, 
drama of Negro adolescence and Me 
Candido in a New York slum were 
successful and, besides An Iceman 
Cometh, four have weathered the sum- 
mer: Vincent Carroll’s Purple Dust 
where slapstick is tempered with 
poetry; Shaw’s Good King Charles’s 
Golden Days; Career, already sold to 
Hollywood and three plays by Synge. 
The Phoenix did nothing of note be- 
side Saint Joan with Siobhan McKenna 
and The Duchess of Malfi with Jacque- 
line Brookes. City Center, however, 
under the dynamic aegis of Jean Dal- 
rymple had three stirring revivals of 
Mister Roberts, Teahouse of the Au- 
gust Moon, with a Mexican actress, and 
Glass Menagerie with Helen Hayes as 
well as five musicals including The 
Merry Widow and Brigadoon, almost 
all of them sellouts. 


DESERVING some mention are a few 
of the twenty-two plays which ran 
from only two nights to less than two 
months. The most spectacular failure 
was the extravagantly lavish produc- 
tion of First Gentleman, welcomed by 
London, which combined a portrait of 
the obese George IV as Prince Regent 
played by Slezak with the tragedy of 
his niece, the Princess Charlotte, whose 
death in childbirth was to leave the 
throne accessible to Victoria. The his- 
torical interest elicited small response 
in New York where there was also no 
reaction to Robert Emmet Sherwood’s 
posthumous comedy about Mrs. Murray 
of Murray Hill where her entertain- 
ment of General Howe in the early 
days of the Revolution permitted the 
American Army to retreat to Harlem. 
For the sake of American chivalry, 
however, it is as well Mr. Sherwood’s 
play did not survive for its action was 
at the expense of Mrs. Murray’s reputa- 
tion which history and tradition had 
left spotless. There were two drama- 
tizations of Henry James. Eugenia, 
which stemmed from The Bostonians 
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and which flaunted Tallulah Bankhead, 
deserved short shrift, but Child of 
Fortune from The Wings of the Dove 
had merit in acting and writing. So 
did Too Late the Phalarope, a dramatic 
and moving picture of racial divisions 
among the Dutch in South Africa. 


FOR the best acting of the season we 
would suggest the whole cast of The 
Potting Shed, Separate Tables and 
Long Day’s Journey Into Night. As 
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comedians, Rosalind Russell, Cyril Rit- 
chard, Sir Ralph Richardson, Bert 
Lahr. For the best sets, Boris Aronson 
in Small War on Murray Hill and 
Osbert Lancaster in Hotel Paradiso. 
As directors, Tyrone Guthrie, Carmen 
Capalbo and José Quintero. 

We would also like to congratulate 
Blackfriars on their productions of 
Ghéon’s Comedian and Parade at the 
Devil’s Bridge and Marlowe’s Dr. 
Faustus. 


In That Far Kingdom 


by SISTER MARYANNA CHILDS, O.P. 


AL WAYS before, 
I saw you wave good-by 
When I took off into the spacious sky 


For Washington, 
New York, or Santa Fe; 
You never seemed to want to go away. 


My letters winged 
From London, Lourdes, from Rome 
Across the ocean back to you at home. 


You loved the pipe 
I bought for you in Knock, 
The little bog-oak cross from Glendalough. 


But you were still, 
You said, content to stay 
At home and wait. Yet now you’ve gone away. 


And I not there 
To wave the last good-by 
As you sped off into the smiling sky. 


I cannot guess 
The wonders that you see 
In that far kingdom yet unknown to me; 


But this I know: 
That somehow you're aware 
Of messages I send you with a prayer 


That after all 
Life’s busy days are past, 
I may come home to you in Heaven at last. 











THE FLYING SWANS 

by Padraic Colum 

Crown. $5.00 
Life and the Dream is the title of an 
autobiography by Mary M. Colum, wife 
of Padraic Colum; it might well be 
used as subtitle for this long, evocative, 
presumably autobiographical novel. 
The Flying Swans reads like an ac- 
count of life remembered, as an old 
man would sift memories. At the same 
time the book is fresh and unfolding 
for Padraic Colum is a poet. 

The Flying Swans is the story of the 
young manhood of a stone-cutter who 
will go on to be an artist; in a word, 
the story of a poet. Ulick O’Rehill is 
“made” by rural Ireland, by the sights 
of small towns, and especially by his 
family. His strange, visionary father 
influences him most of all. Ulick’s 
mother was a peasant, but his father 
was a member of the family of Moy- 
lough, a gentleman. When Robert 
O’Rehill’s expectations fail, he deserts 
his wife and child. Throughout the 
book he drifts away and back again, 
a romantic full of pride and preten- 
sion. He leaves behind him a grind- 
ing struggle with poverty, as his wife 
and sons slide slowly down the social 
scale. The O’Rehill greatness becomes 
only the dimmest of dreams. Slowly 
the ideal of family greatness is re- 
placed by the idea of art—‘“this coun- 
tryside had people for him, people who 
would be remembered because he 
would shape them.” 

Readers familiar with the Ireland of 
Frank O’Connor, Sean O’Faolain and 
the others will find a somewhat differ- 
ent Ireland in The Flying Swans. No 
drilling in the glen, no harrassment by 
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landlords will be found here; there is 
no direct reference to the English, 
only a glancing mention of Parnell. 
The artistocracy and the peasantry 
are all Irish, and the only “troubles” 
are within the breasts of the characters 
as they move, at times with symbolic 
wariness, between life and the dream. 


GIVE ME POSSESSION 
by Paul Horgan 


Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. $3.50 
David Bonbright was a man whom 


fortune had given many gifts, not the 
least of which was “a golden Cali- 
fornian happiness for his_ senses.” 
When Agatha Winlake broke an en- 
gagement to an older man to marry 
David, it was the coming together of 
two charmed, golden lives. The two 
might have gone on living their Cali- 
fornia idyll had not the second war 
come and David been drafted. Agatha 
was wealthy and had connections, and 
there were ways in which army life 
could have been cushioned for David. 
Yet he rejects everything except what 
he can win for himself. He comes back 
from the war a vastly changed person, 
harder, remote, perhaps mature. But 
would the golden Agatha have skill 
enough to know this? 

What happened to David in Europe 
Agatha never knew, although she was 
aware that he was being haunted by 
experiences and memories. She never 
was to know, for she had no idea that 
David had been in New York when he 
flew to France after the war and to a 
village seared in his memory. He 
comes back to see a women he knew 
and loved. He sees her at a distance, 
and at that distance he sees their son. 
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In the brief re-encounter David learns 
that he has been “a juvenile man,” one 
who has not known himself. The vil- 
lage priest, who has learned of David’s 
story, says to him, “You have the world 
—the only world that matters to you— 
and you seek yet another which will 
never honorably be yours.” “Go home,” 
the priest says to David, and it is clear 
that the message is for all the American 
golden lads and lasses as well, “and 
find another faith.” Give Me Posses- 
sion is a quiet book on a subject about 
which many noisy books are being 
written; it would be a pity if so 
thoughtful, so beautifully written and 
so perceptive a book were overlooked. 


THE BURYING OF KINGSMITH 

by James Reichley 

Houghton-Mifflin. $4.50 
Except for one or two lyrical passages 
representing his thoughts, Nathaniel 
Kingsmith, the titular hero of this 
novel, is not present upon the stage. 
But like Caesar’s ghost, his memory is 
mightier than the living who have sur- 
vived him. Kingsmith was the mayor 
He was killed 
in the war in Korea, and now friend 
and foe converge upon Fort William 
to see him buried and to name a suc- 
cessor. What the late mayor meant to 
his half-brother, his wife, a former 
mistress, and his political henchmen 
The Burying of Kingsmith elaborately 
unfolds. 

Fort William lies, we are told, in 
“the Rosary belt of the coal region,” 
but except for one inept old Irishman 
dying of cancer and already dead po- 
litically, the control seems to be old- 
line and Protestant. This book conveys 
a vivid sense of a small city with its 
interlocking tensions and _ loyalties, 
with the varying backgrounds of those 
aligned socially or politically for pres- 
tige and power. Less convincing are 
the “asides” in which the characters’ 
minds are laid open; here Mr. Reichley 
goes in for some very misty think- 
pieces. Kingsmith, we are told in one 
of them, “in opposition to both Christ 
and civilization, had been the heroic 
individual, accepting responsibility for 
his own destiny and setting out to ful- 
fill the demands of his own imagina- 
tion. He had been an essential aristo- 
crat, ready to use the forces of 


of a Pennsylvania city. 
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democracy or of capitalism, but in the 
end really identifying himself with 
neither, in the end really a practical 
adventurer, an ego testing itself against 
fortune.” Mr. Reichley seems worried 
that Fort William is now lacking in 
practical adventurers. 


SULLIVAN 

by Walter Macken 

Macmillan. $3.95 
Terence Anthony Sullivan, his name 
was, but he called himself nothing ex- 
cept “Sullivan” from boyhood. Even 
his father addressed him that way, for 
the boy had an ambition that burned 
brightly even in the old days in Duke 
Street in the depth of the slum. Sulli- 
van would “be somebody” he knew, 
and it was a kindly gentleman’s inter- 
est in Sullivan’s mind and his help in 
finding a cure for a childhood trauma 
resulting in a stammer, that placed 
Sullivan’s feet in the rugged way of 
being an actor. 

Sullivan followed his dream and he 
had most of the things he wanted, yet 
nothing turned out quite the way he 
expected it would. He married Bernie, 
granddaughter of the rich and kindly 
old gentleman, but they were married 
without a hooley in the orchard, and 
for many years they lived apart. His 
ambition lost his friends. “You can 
cross Pius Clancy off the strength,” his 
best friend tells him at one point. But 
Sullivan was lucky; he came at the last 
to know what he was and who his 
friends really were. In between there 
were years of struggle, of barnstorm- 
ing with dingy companies in dingy 
Irish towns, of catcalls, and flops. 
Sullivan was a man driven, driven by a 
bitter gamble. His is an old, often told 
story, but it has a freshness here. 
Sullivan does not fulfill his dream of 
going home, successful and wealthy, in 
a “long limousine,” but he does not 
lose the ideals of his youth, “the scent 
of the apple blossom” either. 


BELOW THE SALT 

by Thomas B. Costain 

Doubleday. $3.95 
Most historical novels—historical ro- 
mances would be a better term—are 
written with a tacit reference to our 
own times. Here is what made us 
what we are today the more serious 
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ones say to us; in some the characters 
are ourselves posturing in historical 
costume. The thoughts in the char- 
acters’ heads and the words in their 
mouths are our own. Mr. Costain 
wished to make doubly sure that the 
connection he finds between the Eng- 
land of King John and our own time 
would be seen; he has sandwiched an 
historical novel between two slices of 
contemporaneous doings. 

Mr. Costain’s link beween an Ameri- 
can senator of our day and a Saxon 
serf of the thirteenth century is not any 
more than a clumsy device. He seems 
to have fun bringing together a West- 
ern ranch, a vanished Irish castle, and 
a Plantagenet plot; but solving arbi- 
trary difficulties is not quite the same 
as providing suspense. The inner core 
of Below the Salt, the historical part, 
is an engaging and well-paced tale. 
The hero is half-Norman, half-Saxon; 
he becomes a redoubtable knight and 
finds himself supporting the cause of 
the legitimate Breton heirs of King 
Richard instead of John. Nothing but 


hardship and bitter imprisonment for 
the beautiful Plantagenet princess who 


should be ruling, instead of John, 
comes out of the feats of Richard of 
Rawen at first, but things take a happy 
turn at the last. The wily John is 
forced to cede the Magna Carta. 

Mr. Costain’s zest for medieval Eng- 
land makes his thesis that John is a 
forerunner of Hitler and Stalin look a 
little silly at times. 


AMANDA 

by Paul Hyde Bonner 

Scribner. $3.95 
Mr. Bonner apparently decided to have 
a fling at just about everything in this 
one. Amanda is a war story, a spy 
story, a love story, a sports (fishing 
and riding) story, and, beginning on 
page 232, a ghost story. And for full 
measure, to fit the requirements of a 
hero who says he’d rather engage in 
pornography than read about it, 
Amanda provides what the English 
call “fun and games.” For readers who 
will enjoy the ingenious ghost story, 
with its Earl’s daughter pleasantly 
haunting a Scottish castle, the intru- 
sion of the hero’s “goatish hunger for 
Edwina” will be an unwelcome one. 

When he was an Air Force officer 
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in the War, Jonathan Laidlaw was sta- 
tioned in England. He fell in love with 
a pretty young woman who, as Cor- 
poral Ross, was his driver. Back in 
England eight years later and now in 
the diplomatic service, the still young, 
still gallant American hopes to find 
Miss Ross again. He soon learns that 
Corporal Ross was the Lady Amanda, 
daughter of the Earl of Strathdon. To 
his dismay he also learns that Lady 
Amanda died under rather sensational 
and mysterious circumstances. Laid- 
law’s interest in Lady Amanda soon 
has him in difficulties at the American 
Embassy, but as he really wishes to 
be a novelist and not a diplomat, he’s 
very breezy about all that. A look-Ma- 
no-hands-performance: much glitter, 
some gutter. 


THE BRAIN PICKERS 

by Hallie Burnett 

Messner. $3.95 
“A searing, uncompromising novel that 
strips the literary veneer from the book 
publishing business’—that’s how the 
dust jacket describes this novel. The 
author’s prefatory disclaimer, how- 
ever, makes it clear that there “is no 
character in this book portraying any 
person in the publishing world of to- 
day,” and further, that American book 
publishing is “one of the great and 
honorable industries of our times.” The 
author is right of course; The Brain 
Pickers has very little to do with the 
“inside” of publishing; the characters 
might just as well be investment bank- 
ers or dress manufacturers for all one 
learns of publishing from the book. 

The title seems a misnomer too. 
There are very few brains to perceive, 
let alone “pick,” in The Brain Pickers. 
What we have is the story of a very 
fat vulgarian who, having made his 
pile in comic books, buys into respect- 
able book publishing. The nominal 
head of Primrose Press is a nonentity 
to whom nobody listens, and who 
finally goes insane. A _ contributing 
cause is the egomania of Kevin Roller, 
ex-comics king, who maddens every- 
body by the end. Roller discovers that 
the ‘widow he married is much older 
than he, so he tries to seduce her two 
daughters; he’s successful with the 
younger. He also learns that Primrose 
Press tradition is older and more 
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formidable than he thought. Occa- 
sionally the author manages some 
moral indignation at the goings-on of 
her characters, but the climate of 
amoral materialism in which they are 
placed makes indignation impossible— 
for the author. 


SANDY WAS A SOLDIER’S BOY 

by David Walker 

Houghton-Mifflin. $3.00 
This is a very pleasant little story of 
rural life in Scotland by the author of 
Geordie. (Wee Geordie MacTaggert 
has a small walk-on part; he’s through 
with putting the shot in “competee- 
tions.”) Sandy McBain (Alexander 
Donald Kilconquhar McBain) is the 
ten-year-old terror of the village. At 
least that’s the dour conclusion of 
Sandy’s parents and their neighbors. 
Who else would perpetrate the villainy 
of knocking out every pane of glass in 
the Colonel’s greenhouse? Of course 
Sandy missed a squirrel, an easy shot 
too, but nobody else considered that 
much of a reason or excuse. 

The honor of the Black Watch is in- 
volved, for Sandy’s father is Pipe 
Major. The Pipe Major and the Colonel 
agree that Sandy must work off his 
“demon moods” by helping in the 
Colonel’s garden. Not only does Sandy 
“pay off his mischief” but he plays a 
part in a mysteriously handled battle. 
Men come out of the sky, armed men, 
but because of Sandy, the Black Watch 
is ready and the “short sharp War” is 
over. Mr. Walker calls this brief ramble 
“A Fable.” The point may be that this 
world is safe from the machinations of 
wicked men as long as there are 
sturdy, venturesome boys like Sandy 
McBain. 


BY WHAT AUTHORITY? 

by Robert Hugh Benson 

ed. by Riley Hughes 

Kenedy. $3.50 
“When By What Authority? was pub- 
lished in 1904, its author, Father (later 
Monsignor) Robert Hugh Benson, was 
a recent convert to Catholicism from 
the Church of England. The son of an 
Archbishop of Canterbury and a mem- 
ber of a literary family, he had been 
nurtured in the national Church whose 
troubled early years are portrayed in 
this novel. 
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“This novel, the first fruit... of 
Robert Hugh Benson’s Catholicism, 
can be taken as a symbolic record of 
the author’s personal pilgrimage to the 
glory of that ancestral England. With 
it he had entered upon the last decade 
of a tragically short but enormously 
productive life. To the author, as well 
as to its original readers and their 
many successors down to our day, it 
must have seemed a view backward 
upon events sealed forever in the en- 
velope of time. The ferocities of man 
against man that cry out piercingly 
from these pages could be put down as 
past ferocities. There was little to indi- 
cate then that the era of the first Eliza- 
beth, the era of the rack, would ever 
have a precise modern counterpart. 

“In its selection of the events in a 
time of penal laws, pursuivants, and 
the torture of Catholics for their con- 
science’ sake, and in its attitude to- 
ward these events, By What Authority? 
is, inescapably, a “Catholic” novel. 
Nonetheless, that designation should 
not be used in a disparaging sense. The 
reader who dismisses this book as 
propaganda alone will have failed to 
see its brooding spirit of fairness, at 
times an anguished fairness—he will 
have missed its tone. 

“By What Authority? is, it can be 
claimed, an objective story of Eliza- 
bethan persecution from the Catholic 
point of view. But not all the nobility 
of life, not all the grace of courage, is 
on the Catholic side. 

“Robert Hugh Benson succeeds ad- 
mirably here, as in his other historical 
novels, in placing before the reader 
the basic issues and conflicting phi- 
losophies and points of view held at 
the time of the story. But, as in other 
novels, character, not ideas alone, 
hold the burden of the narrative. 

“Fierce occupation there is in By 
What Authority? but there are times 
of calm and quiet too. Taken as a 
whole, the book is not so much a 
coming together of dramatic, of argu- 
mentative and of tranquil parts as it is 
a subtle orchestration of beauty, sacri- 
fice and terror. Of sacrifice and terror 
the books of our time can tell us much. 
It is worth going back more than half 
way in our century to come upon 
beauty.” 

From the Foreword. 
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DAILY MISSAL 
OF THE MYSTICAL BODY 

ed. by The Maryknoll Fathers 

Kenedy. $8.00; $11.50; $14.50 
This new missal is surprising in the 
large number of new features its pre- 
sents. In the arrangement of pages it 
is technically the least complex of all 
missals. Each Mass, as far as possible, 
is a unit so that backward and for- 
ward turning of pages is kept to a 
minimum. All the latest revisions made 
by the Holy Father are included. The 
Ordinary of the Mass is in large print 
on one side of the page and the corre- 
sponding English translation on the 
other side. The paper in the sections 
most frequently used is heavy and will 
wear well. The carefully selected il- 
lustrations are rich and colorful but 
not sentimental. 

The parts of the missal taken from 
the New Testament are from the Con- 
fraternity Version, but the prayers 
have been translated into a modern 
idiom that is strikingly successful. 
Monsignor Knox strove for “a timeless 
English” in his translation of the Bible. 
Whether this Maryknoll Missal idiom 
is “timeless” or not I don’t know, but 
I do know that it will delight the aver- 
age American Catholic who likes to 
speak his own language and feel at 
ease when he is praying to God. Gone 
are “didst,” “hast,” “thou,” “ye,” and 
all the fuzzy old words we too often 
find in English versions of Mass pray- 
ers. It is strange that so many words 
that have become obsolete in every day 
use still eke out a charmed existence 
in some of our prayer books. 

The makers of this missal have been 
uniquely successful in preserving all 
the tender reverence of the old ver- 
sions of the prayers while expressing 
the ideas in words as bright as newly- 


minted coins. Artistically the new mis- 
sal is a delight to the eye; devotionally, 
it is a joy to the inner ear that has 
been wearied by cumbersome Latin- 
ized expressions. It will be hard to 
find a missal that will compare with 
this easily manageable, understandable 
and beautiful book. 
REV. JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


WE SING WHILE 
THERE’S VOICE LEFT 

by Dom Hubert van Zeller 

Sheed & Ward. $2.50 
Dom van Zeller is already well-known 
for his popular classics on spiritual 
subjects. Many people, of course, are 
fascinated by the titles and forget to 
read the books. Perhaps they feel they 
are too busy to read serious books. 
They should be told that this author 
keeps his chapters short and to the 
point, so they can be read on the bus 
or in between appointments. More- 
over, he writes on subjects in this vol- 
ume that might be of special interest 
to the busy man: self-pity, experience, 
humility and reticence, responsibility, 
restlessness, and contemplation. The 
theme of the book is that contempla- 
tion is an essential activity, and the 
spiritual life is not just one solution, 
but the only solution. 

We might not expect a book on the 
spiritual life to contain four chapters 
on Communism, but no ordinary spir- 
itual book this, and here they are! We 
should know as much about the 
Church, he says, as the Communist 
knows about Communism; we leave 
the knowledge to the experts, whereas 
they demand it of the rank and file. 
“Of all the forms of Christian ‘ascesis,’ 
receiving instruction is perhaps the 
most irksome.” Then he calls for a 
balance and interaction between the 
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theoretical, spiritual, and practical 
sides of religion: “The Church does 
not exist solely to teach people dog- 
matic theology.” Many things are 
necessary because “nothing but our 
Christian way of life, our moral prin- 
ciples and specifically Christian insti- 
tutions and interpretations, can save 
mankind.” 

This will be a helpful book for the 
laity; it says some sensible things 
about prayer, and about the liturgy in 
particular. 

Rev. Lours McKernan, C.S.P. 


THE COMING CAESARS 

by Amaury de Riencourt 

Coward-McCann. $6.00 
Amaury de Reincourt’s approach to 
history will remind you of that of 
Toynbee. De Reincourt decided upon 
a philosophy of history and then 
searched for facts to justify his al- 
ready formulated hypothesis. This is 
just the reverse of the proper pro- 
cedure. One should first ascertain 
precisely what happened, when it hap- 
pened and if possible, why it hap- 
pened. Generalizations may then be 
in order; then again, they may not. 
Since man is a free agent, it is diffi- 
cult to see how there can be any fixed 
laws in history, any pattern that must 
be followed. 

De Reincourt makes much of what 
he calls culture and civilization. By 
culture he means the activity asso- 
ciated with a young and active soci- 
ety. By civilization he means the 
crystallization on a gigantic scale of 
the preceding culture’s accomplish- 
ments. Culture is creative, he would 
say, whereas civilization is not. He 
believes that the western world, ex- 
periencing civilization rather than 
culture at present, is threatened with 
Caesarism. By Caesarism he means 
the voluntary surrender of a free peo- 
ple to an autocratic master. In an 
attempt to prove this, he constantly 
makes comparisons between classical 
Greece and Rome and the United 
States. Certainly one may disagree 
with him almost as often as he 
makes these comparisons. He makes 
one untrue statement after the other 
in the field of American history and 
frequently twists an almost ridiculous 
conclusion from the facts presented. 
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Wonderfil 
New Books 


DON BOSCO 


By Lancelot Sheppard. A new biog- 
raphy of that great lover of children, 
St. John Bosco, founder of two religious 
congregations, writer, preacher, and 
leader of youth. $3.50 


NEW LIFE 
IN CHRIST 


By Ludwig Esch, S.J., translated by 
W.T. Swain. Designed as a handbook 
for young people, this book covers all 
phases of character development, spir- 
ituality and just about everything that 
interests or perplexes young people. 


$4.50 


LAY WORKERS 
FOR CHRIST 


Compiled by Rev. George L. Kane. 
Autobiographical sketches by represen- 
tative Catholic laymen, recounting their 
experiences in bringing Christ to their 
world. Contributors include Dennis 
Day, James B. Carey, Dorothy Day and 
others. paper $1.00 cloth $3.00 


ASK AND LEARN 


By Rev. Robert E. Kekeisen. Pertinent 
questions and answers dealing with reli- 
gious and moral questions. 


THE BEST POEMS OF 
JOHN BANISTER TABB 


Selected, with an Introduction by Dr. 
Francis E. Litz. Here is a collection of 
Father Tabb’s best poems as selected by 
Dr. Litz. The production is excellent 
and the material chosen will satisfy all 


lovers of good verse. 


Soon $3.00 
Wherever good books are sold 
THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Westminster, Maryland 
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He bases many of his observations in 
American history upon Herbert Agar’s 
The Price of Union, surely no impres- 
sive source. Robert Sherwood’s 
Roosevelt and Hopkins, another work 
by no means free from bias, is also 
frequently cited as an authority. 

What, precisely, are some of De 
Reincourt’s statements that may be 
questioned? Only a few will be re- 
corded; you will find them on nearly 
every page. He maintains, for exam- 
ple, that expanding democracy leads 
to imperialism. Actually this nation 
was never more democratic than dur- 
ing the period 1830-1850, but we did 
not become noticeably imperialistic at 
that time. The war against Mexico, 
1846-1848, was anything but an impe- 
rialistic venture. It was due to factors 
entirely unrelated to anything even 
resembling imperialism. We did taste 
imperialism later, 1898-1902, but we 
immediately tired of it and refused to 
become an imperialistic nation in the 
accepted sense of the word. 

Neither is it true to state, as De 
Reincourt does, that as social equality 
becomes more evident, the tendency 
grows to concentrate absolute power 
in the hands of a single man. That 
statement is also refuted by our his- 
tory in the period mentioned, 1830- 
1850, when there was marked social 
equality with no accompanying tend- 
ency to lodge absolute power in the 
hands of one man. 

The author seriously maintains that 
at present this nation, instead of in- 
clining toward the republican left is 
in fact swinging toward an autocratic 
right. How one could say that, in view 
of the fact that both the Republican 
and Democratic parties have become 
basically socialistic, is hard to see. 
He sees our president of today as one 
“endowed with power of truly Cae- 
sarian magnitude.” Yet Eisenhower 
finds it very difficult to induce Con- 
gress to agree with him on the sim- 
plest matters and admits that he is as 
confused as the rest of us by the al- 
most unbelievable decisions of War- 
ren’s Court. The author speaks of the 
growing tendency in this country to 
follow the leadership of one man. 
What man? I am unaware of any such 
tendency. He thinks that we may de- 
cide to elect a Caesar for life, even 
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though we amended the Constitution 
just to make that impossible. More- 
over, he seems completely at sea with 
reference to Andrew Johnson and 
William Jennings Bryan, to mention 
only two men of the past. This mis- 
leading book becomes _— especially 
threatening in view of the fact that 
De Reincourt plans to write a compre- 
hensive philosophy of history in sev- 
eral volumes, of which this volume is 
the first. One can merely hope that 
they are not written, and if written, 
that they are not published. 
PauL Krinrery, PH.D. 


CHRISTIAN DEMOCRACY 
IN WESTERN EUROPE: 
by Michael P. Fogarty 

Univ. of Notre Dame Press. $6.75 
The author, chairman of the depart- 
ment of industrial relations at Uni- 
versity College, Wales, a fellow of 
Nuffield College, Oxford, for many 
years, and visiting professor of eco- 
nomics during 1956 at Notre Dame un- 
der the Distinguished Professor Pro- 
gram, has produced a major work of 
historiography in this study of the 
Christian Democratic movement in 
Western Europe. 

Christian Democracy, which has 
gripped the imagination of Protestants 
as well as Catholics, has become one of 
the great social forces in contemporary 
Europe. Immediately following World 
War II, the Christian Democrats were 
able to cut across existing political 
lines and defeat Communism’s boldest 
attempt to gain the ascendancy in 
Western Europe. American news- 
paper readers are familiar with the 
names of such statesmen as Alcide de 
Gasperi in Italy, Robert Schuman in 
France, and Konrad Adenauer in Ger- 
many. The movement which produced 
such men, however, remains somewhat 
of a mystery to Americans who for- 
tunately never have had to base their 
political allegiance on religious be- 
lief. 

This book fills the need for a com- 
prehensive account of the present 


1830-1953 


status of the movement in Western Eu- 
rope together with a history of its 
development and its continuing efforts 
to effectively meet the social, economic 
and political problems of the modern 
Discussed in detail are the pro- 


era. 











grams and objectives of the Christian 
political parties, the workers’ organi- 
zations, the youth groups, the leagues 
for farmers and businessmen, the fam- 
ily associations—in short, all the 
groupings which give vitality and sub- 
stance to the movement. 

Mr. Fogarty has succeeded in gath- 
ering an impressive array of facts, 
and his conclusions reveal a tremen- 
dous grasp of his subject. His volume 
deserves an honored place on the 
bookshelves of every college library in 
the country. Students of modern Eu- 
ropean history will find it invaluable. 
The general reader will welcome it as 
an absorbing account of the valiant 
efforts of European Christians to meet 
the challenge of history. 

LAWRENCE T. KING. 


MEMORIES OF 
A CATHOLIC GIRLHOOD 

by Mary McCarthy 

Harcourt. $3.95 
Mary McCarthy’s Memories should take 
this year’s Pulitzer Prize for being the 
Number 1 Cry-Baby-Book of the year. 

Her stylish profiles, etched in bitter 
acid, prove that this woman who 
should have reached maturity a long 
time ago, is still the pouting child, the 
youthful rebel, the adolescent skeptic, 
and the cute exhibitionist of her earlier 
years. While mature persons laugh 
over childhood memories, Mary whips 
out the sword of her pen and seeks 
vengeance. 

Mary’s writing is almost a clinical 
case study of the modern sophisticate. 
She paces restlessly up and down in 
the cell of her own ego, trampling on 
the shells of past memories, whipping 
the ghosts of those whose transgres- 
sions against the deity of her own 
person have made themselves into the 
immortal whipping-boys of her own 
trivial literature! Mary McCarthy is 
the Boswell of her own ego. For sheer 
ghoulishness, Mary’s memories cer- 
tainly take the cake. 

As this reviewer plodded along from 
page to page, a childhood verse flitted 
into focus: “Mary had a little lamb, 
it’s fleece was white as snow; and 
* everywhere that Mary went, the lamb 
was sure to go.” Mary’s little lamb is 
the Dresden doll-like image of her 
own youthful years. In her book she 
emerges as the gayest, the most tal- 













ANNOUNCING... 


the first issue of 
a beautifully 
illustrated annual 


for Catholic readers 


——aN 


The timeliness of a magazine; 
the permanence of a book 


CATHOLIC LIFE 


ANNUAL 


Edited by EUGENE P. WILLGING 


Here is an entirely new annual publica- 
tion, handsomely bound in durable board 
binding, lavishly illustrated with black-and- 
white and color photographs, and offering 
fourteen enlightening articles which Cath- 
olic readers will find entertaining and 
inspirational. 

The Annual contains two distinct sections, 
One highlights the persons, places, and 
events which have contributed to our rich 
Catholic heritage; the other emphasizes 
the feast of Christmas: its true meaning 
and the customs and stories it has inspired. 
What will the reader find in the Annual? 
A wide variety of articles on such topics 
as hand illuminated manuscripts; a heroic 
Maryknoll missionary who died at the 
hands of Red Chinese Communists; how 
to restore the “lost” art of gift-making to 
Christmas; Stephen Benet’s classic The 
Bishop Beggar; and a host of other fasci- 
nating, unusual features and stories. 

$2.95 


At your bookstore 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
3911 Bruce Bidg. Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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ented, the most... well, as the teen- 
agers would say, “Man—you’re the 
most!” Time may call her “possibly 
the cleverest writer the United States 
has ever produced”; this reviewer pre- 
fers to call her “‘the most self-conscious 
writer that the United States has ever 
produced.” 

Page after page, the reader is served 
the same dish—poor little Mary wan- 
dering through Ogre-Land! Those 
frightful monsters, her relatives, are 
there squirting the carbon dioxide of 
discipline on the fires of her brave, 
blithe spirit. But the light on her 
countenance continues to shine and 
her dancing eyes are bravely defiant! 

Yes, no matter where Mary goes, 
her little lamb is sure to follow. She 
may be with a Catholic aunt, a Protes- 
tant grandfather, a Jewish grand- 
mother, Madames of the Sacred Heart, 
a Retreat Master, Episcopalian teach- 
ers or with Bob Berdan, a strange per- 
sonality; but there is Mary’s little lamb 
with its fleece as white as snow! 

Mary McCarthy’s religious specula- 
tions follow—let’s call it—the impres- 
sionistic process of her writings. Mary 
feels rather than thinks and usually, 
as she admits over and over again, 
she feels bitterly. 

There you have the trouble with all 
prisoners of egoism. They fail to find 
joy in the tiny world of their own 
egos. Mary’s agnosticism is so troubled 
that the reader is inclined to wish 
that she would make up her mind about 
it. There are few who will take the 
crudities of her inchoate reasoning 
about God, the Catholic Church, and 
Catholic doctrines seriously. 

What brought Mary to this pass? 
She dislikes trudging along the dirty 
road of life, she resents being forced 
to rub shoulders with those hideous 
starlings, her fellow human beings. 
The words of another character come 
to mind. “Thank God, I am not like 
the rest of men.” 

This poor woman has not learned 
that to live joyfully one must love 
something. Read the book over. Try 
to find one passage that demonstrates 
affection for anything or anyone. The 
closest she approaches a confession 
of affection is on page 184 where she 
says of Bob Berdan, “And yet I liked 
him. I think it was that I was sorry 
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for him....” This is the key to Mary’s 
peculiar subject matter. Unable to find 
room in her heart for love, that empty, 
brittle heart has been unable to feed 
her emotions and intellect. She is left 
alone—floundering around on the hook 
of her own ego. That is, precisely, why 
she wants to resign from the human 
race. She writes well—but oh, with 
what an emptiness. 
Rev. NELSON W. LoGAL. 


RUSSIA IN TRANSITION 

by Isaac Deutscher 

Coward-McCann. $4.50 
In Russia in Transition, Mr. Deutscher, 
whom the publisher’s blurb calls “one 
of today’s leading authorities on Rus- 
sia, Communism, and Soviet Society,” 
proved himself to be, as he did in his 
previous works, a great admirer of the 
Bolshevik Revolution and a firm be- 
liever in Soviet Planned Economy. His 
latest book is a collection of essays 
which appeared in such magazines as 
The Reporter, Foreign Affairs and 
Times (London). The subjects of the 
articles vary from comments on 
Khrushchev’s posthumous purge of 
Stalin to a discussion of George Or- 
well’s 1984. Mr. Deutscher continues 
to maintain in this book the thesis he 
stated in Russia: What Next? that the 
political trend in the Soviet Union is 
for “reforms” and a return “to the hu- 
mane socialist spirit” and the “prole- 
tarian domocracy” of Leninist days. 
Such views disregard historical evi- 
dence which shows that these Leninist 
days were noted for the wholesale exe- 
cution of potential enemies of Bol- 
shevism and were characterized so 
well by Lenin’s close associate, Zino- 
vier, when he said that the “bour- 
geoisie kills separate individauls; but 
we kill whole classes.” 

According to Deutscher “major de- 
cisions of policy are taken not by 
Khrushchev alone and not even by 
eleven members of the Presidium but 
by the Central Committee.” In this 
imaginary situation he saw an indica- 
tion of forthcoming reforms. Needless 
to say, the recent removal of Malenkov 
and company, and the concentration of 
power in Khrushchev’s hands showed 
how untenable the author’s position is 
in the light of recent events. 

To sum up, the fact that Deutscher’s 
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mind was steeped in dialectical mate- 
rialism and Leninist tradition should 
be constantly remembered when read- 
ing his work. Otherwise, an unwary 
reader can easily be mislead by the 
specious character of his interpreta- 
tion of history. 
NIKITA D. RoopKowsky. 


THE SACRED HEART IN THE 
LIFE OF THE CHURCH 

by Margaret Williams 

Sheed & Ward. $3.75 
This anthology aims to trace devotion 
to the Sacred Heart through a collec- 
tion of writings which are said to be 
“an element of the time-spirit of each 
century” from which they are drawn. 
A running commentary connecting the 
excerpts is intended to bring out the 
relation between the development of 
the Devotion and the spirit of each age, 
thus showing “the features of Mother 
Church wearing the expression of a 
passing age as she turns her face to- 
ward eternity.” The passages should 
therefore be assessed in terms of the 


author’s purpose of bringing out the 
unfolding of the Devotion in harmony 
with evolving centuries. The relations 
are not always made quite clear. For 
example, the admirable commentary of 
St. Augustine on Psalm XLIII bears no 


immediately evident relation to the 
fifth century facts mentioned in intro- 
duction. True, the passage from the 
medieval Ancrene Riewle is a parable 
built on contemporary legends of 
knighthood; but on the other hand the 
stanza from Chaucer’s translation of 
de Guilville has no perceivable ties 
(except linguistic ones) with the par- 
ticular era that witnessed such things 
as “the Black Death, the Peasants’ Re- 
volt.” (Incidentally, Chaucer’s degree 
of moral earnestness seems underesti- 
mated; hence, this stanza should not 
be classed as an exception to his out- 
look). It is, of course, difficult to sum- 
marize accurately the background facts 
of an age and its causal factors in a few 
sentences. This insufficiency comes 
through in over-concise references to 
events, such as the loss of the Papal 
states: “. .. Liberalism also grew into 
the bitter anti-clericalism that set Free- 
masonry to work and, coupled with a 
godless spirit of nationalism, wrested 
from the Papacy its temporal power.” 
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Possibly the book undertakes too 
much, just as short literary anthologies 
often do. In the mediocre materials in 
these latter, the relation to the spirit of 
the age is often evident; in the timeless 
masterpieces it is often discoverable 
only after painstaking analysis. 

The chosen selections are of uneven 
doctrinal value, ranging from Papal 
Encyclicals to the poetry of Edith Sit- 
well. Thus, the fount of doctrine 
called “tradition” is taken in an un- 
usual sense. Nonetheless, many good 
texts here presented stand on their own 
merits, and the chronology is an asset. 

Sister RiTAMArRyY, C.H.M. 


THE REFORMATION 

by Will Durant 

Simon & Schuster. $7.50 
The sixth volume of The Story of 
Civilization, spanning the period from 
1300 to 1564, undertakes to describe 
“the conditions and problems of the 
Roman Catholic Church” while she 
was declining from her “zenith” as a 
majestic world system to her “nadir” 
300 years later. 

Disarmingly the author warns us that 
although he “was brought up as a 
fervent Catholic,” he derived much of 
his education while lecturing for thir- 
teen years in the Presbyterian Church, 
and that he feels “for all creeds the 
warm sympathy of one who has come 
to learn that even the trust in reason 
is a precarious faith.” That, added to 
statements made on other pages of the 
book, suggests that perhaps he has 
come to regard himself as a_ soul 
apart, “holding no creed, but contem- 
plating all.” 

Critical readers will observe that 
the notes, which are references rather 
than quotations, fail to tell us pre- 
cisely what was said by the author 
cited; that many of these authors 
have long been recognized as hostile 
to the Church—as for example, H. C. 
Lea, exposed half a century ago, and 
C. G. Coulton, described by an able 
critic as a man who usually got his 
facts right but his inferences wrong. 
It is not surprising then, that the new 
volume pays much attention to the 
evil and little to what is good, virtuous, 
and heroic in the story of Catholic life. 

Possibly some readers — swept off 
balance by the kind of flood that 
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sometimes follows overly vigorous 
muckraking, may need to be re- 
minded that scandals form no new 
experience in the Church’s long life. 
Her own reaction has been—and must 
be—a facing of facts, a recognition 
of truths no matter how discreditable. 
St. Paul in his Epistles did not deny 
the scandalous sins of the Corinthians. 
St. Peter Damian wrote a frightful 
indictment in his Liber Gomorrhianus. 
Saints and prelates, when reporting to 
the Holy See in the sixteenth century, 
spoke plainly of the dominating sins 
and abuses. And when Ludwig Pastor 
set about recording wickedness in 
high places, he was encouraged by 
Pope Leo XIII who declared “God 
does not need our lies.” 

In short, Catholics need only to re- 
member that the misconduct of Chris- 
tians will not and cannot ever form a 
valid argument against the doctrine 
that Our Lord founded the Church, 
commissioned it to speak in His name 
and promised to guard its teaching 
until the end of time. And He Him- 
self warned us that scandals would 
surely come. 

Rev. JosepH McSor ey, C.S.P. 


A PRIEST AND HIS DOG 

by Jean Gautier 

Kenedy. $3.75 
A Priest and His Dog, written by a 
French priest, theologian and philoso- 
pher, is worth reading more for the 
controversial parts on the varying 
ideas about a dog’s intelligence, the 
suffering of animals, and speculations 
on where animals go when they die, 
than for the story itself. 

This is a simple tale, and meant to 
be, for essentially what Pére Gautier 
set out to do was to write a love poem 
to a dog. That is what he has done, 
and, thankfully, he hasn’t gone, except 
for one or two instances, beyond the 
borderline of good taste. The dog, 
Yuni, a French poodle nursed back to 
health by the priest, thenceforth be- 
comes the priest’s best friend; and be- 
tween them grows a love that is almost 
human in its meaning and _ totality. 
Why is Yuni so beloved? Yuni pos- 
sesses traits superior to those of man 
in some cases. His smell is keener, his 
hearing more perceptive, his intuition 
more sensitive; he is, in a sense, “bet- 
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ter” than man for he easily returns 
love for injury; he is more loyal than 
man. Because of the tremendous ten- 
derness and sincerity involved in the 
writing, we become convinced that a 
dog, although a “lesser brother,” can 
be loved with much conviction. 
Pére Gautier, always concerned with 
theological and philosophical distinc- 
ions, has presented with intellectual 
honesty the important differing views 
on his controversial subjects. Although 
it sometimes startles us with an almost 
extreme Franciscan attitude toward 
animals, A Priest and His Dog never 
descends into anthropomorphic gib- 
berish. BARBARA LAROSA. 


RACIAL DISCRIMINATION 
AND PRIVATE EDUCATION 

by Arthur S. Miller 

Univ. of North Carolina. $3.50 
Law professor Miller predicts that the 
Supreme Court will probably not force 
private and denominational schools to 
integrate. The Supreme Court, he says, 
will be reluctant to push the doctrine 
of the Segregation Cases io its logical 
extreme in this regard. Negroes can, 
after all, attend any of the public 
schools or private and denominational 
schools that have successfully inte- 
grated. The value of the separate 
schools consists precisely in the fact 
that they are not controlled by the 
State, and to alter this fact would be 
to open a “Pandora’s box” of troubles 
for the nation. 

If, however, legislation passed by 
the Southern States to deny benefits or 
withhold tax exemptions from volun- 
tarily integrated private and denomi- 
national schools is put to a test, it will 
be ruled unconstitutional. Miller spe- 
cifically mentions the legislation that 
was introduced into the Louisiana 
Legislature but failed of passage. 

Professor Miller looks for private 
and denominational schools to furnish 
the pattern for school integration in 
the South. He says that if an increas- 
ing number of the separate schools in 
the South do integrate, and if pub- 
licity is given the success of their ac- 
tion, it will be the wedge that will 
open the doors of the public schools. 

In discussing the Girard College 
Case he does not predict what the fate 
of racial clauses in already existing 





grants and trusts will be, but he thinks 
that the writing of these clauses in the 
future will be prohibited by the courts. 

Catholics may be surprised to find 
that Professor Miller believes that al- 
though private and denominational 
schools have received constitutional 
protection, it has been generally held 
by American courts, in spite of “iso- 
lated judicial statements” and “opin- 
ion from church groups (chiefly Ro- 
man Catholic)” to the contrary, that 
the primary power over the education 
of the child belongs to the State, not 
the parents, and in the case of oppo- 
sition, “the wishes of society” are pre- 
eminent. 

Rev. Louts McKernan, C.S.P. 


PRIESTLY EXISTENCE 
by Rev. Michael Pfliegler 
trans. by Francis P. Dinneen, S.J. 
Newman. $6.00 
In tracing the various types of priests, 
from the initial vocational phase 
through the seminary, ordination, and 
the ensuing priestly life, Father Pflieg- 


ler has drawn upon personal experi- 
ence as well as a multiplicity of sources 
which substantiate his views, but tend 
to glut his exhaustive and sometimes 
exhausting study with quotations. The 


“sources” range from the familiar 
American novel, The Cardinal, invade 
the realm of scholarly works in several 
tongues (in translation), and draw 
heavily upon German references (in 
translation), many of which are not 
available or well-known. 

The completeness of Father Pflieg- 
ler’s profound research into the “Foun- 
dations and Development of Priestly 
Existence” (Book One), and “Modes 
of Priestly Existence” (Book Two), 
may best be grasped by the sub-head- 
ings: “Priestly Existence” (not con- 
ceived in “the sense of the ancient 
philosophies”); “The Foundations of 
Priestly Existence”; “The Develop- 
ment of the Forms of Priestly Exist- 
ence;” “The Tension of Priestly Ex- 
istence”; “Extreme Cases”; “The Good 
and Devout Priest’; “Maladjustment 
and the Forms of Compromise.” 


In the “Foreword,” Father Pfliegler 
lists six types of priests, quoted from 
Edward Spranger’s Lebensformen. 
These include “the man interested in 
theory”; “the man of economic inter- 
ests”; “the esthetic type”; “the so- 
cially-minded man”; “the power type 
of cleric’; and, finally, “the Priest 
whose life is spent in pure love of 
God and immortal souls.” 

Having quoted from Spranger, with 
elucidations of these general types, 
Father Pfliegler questions: “Did all 
this cast light on the attitude of all 
priests?” “Inadequacy” in this fty- 
pology is his answer. Thereupon the 
author quotes from C. G. Jung’s Psy- 
chologishe Typen, amplifying Sprang- 
er’s typology with “introverts” and 
“extroverts.” Then, to further docu- 
ment what is termed “characterology,” 
we are introduced to G. Phalheer’s 
System der Typenlehre, commenting 
that this work is “too little known in 
our circles.” Phalheer’s division, it 
seems, is according to “the four funda- 
mental functions of the life of the soul 
(awareness, perseverance, emotional 
susceptibility, and vital energy),” and 
is further sub-divided into twelve 
character types. 

Curiously enough, in spite of the 
author’s vast accumulation of experi- 
ences, personal as well as vicarious, 
he fails to place in any position of 
prominence, perspective, or even to 
mention as such, the “anti-intellectual 
priest.” Yet this type is the one most 
in evidence to those not of this cate- 
gory. The priest who left his “educa- 
tion” in the seminary, whose reading 
was not an acquired habit even there, 
whose intellectual (?) interests are 
confined to the comics and the sports 
headlines, even TV, whose interest in 
cultural concerns ranges from an un- 
abashedly “I-could-not-care-less” atti- 
tude to open antipathy, is the one most 
frequently in evidence in our time. 
And “our time” is one in which the 
Church is making tremendous strides 
among the more literate population, 
and the priesthood must meet the chal- 
lenge. Rev. ASHLEY PETTIS. 
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DE VALERA AND THE MARCH OF 
A NATION, by Mary C. Bromage 
(Noonday Press. $4.95). This read- 
able account of a vastly interesting 
career comes from a lady, educated 
at Radcliffe College and the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, who has had con- 
siderable experience in writing. It 
coutains an index, a_ bibliography, 
but no notes or references or evi- 
dence of real research. The author 
avoids going deeply into the details 
of the complicated tragic story out- 
lined in her pages—no doubt in order 
to avoid giving offense. She seems to 
be unaware that there is any histor- 
ical basis for the Irish dislike of the 
English; and she seems to think that 
the two sides were equally unjust and 
cruel during the Black and Tan days. 
Again the reader may well be puzzled 
with the statement that one of Dev’s 
Cabinet was disowned because he 
advocated “free health services for 
mothers and children against the 
wishes of the Church.” That would 


seem to be a new role for the Church. 
Is the statement merely vague, or is it 


tendentious? 
ice” can be 
things. 

NO MORE COMRADES, by Andor 
Heller (Regnery. $3.50). The signifi- 
cance of this title comes from the fact 
that when Nagy, endeavoring to quiet 
the desperate citizens of Budapest, be- 
gan his speech with the word, “Com- 
rades!” he was interrupted by the 
crowd roaring, “No more Comrades! 
We are all Hungarians.” The book 
contains 300 photographs, many of 
them taken in the streets of Budapest, 
while Soviet troops and tanks were 
inflicting atrocities upon the helpless 
people. The author, a_ professional 
news-photographer, was commis- 
sioned by the Free Revolutionary gov- 
ernment to carry his pictures to the 
outside world. His book will help to 
complete the task he began when he 
testified before the Senate Internal 
Security Committee and continued on 
a TV program, wearing a mask which 
was discarded later after his family 
had been able to escape from Hungary. 

THE POPES ON YOUTH, by Ray- 
mond B. Fullam, S.J. (America Press. 
$5.00). This volume, a source book of 
unique value, quotes from, and gives 
reference to, practically every pro- 


The term “health serv- 
used to cover a lot of 
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nouncement on its subject made by the 
reigning pontiff or by any of his four 
predecessors. Skillful grouping, brief 
introductions, concise outlines and a 
good index make it a most satisfactory 
synopsis of modern Catholic teaching 
on the education and training of young 
people. 


INDEX TO REVIEWERS 


Rirey Hvuenes, M.A., Associate Professor of 
English, Georgetown University School of 
Foreign Service, Washington, D. C.; Fiction 
Critic for THe CaTHoLic Wortp; member of 
the fiction committee. Gallery of Living 
Catholic Authors; nationally known lec- 
turer; contributor to The Sign, Informa- 
tion, Critic, ete.; author of The Hills Were 
Liars; ed. of All Manner of Men. 


Paut Krnery, Pu.D., Assistant Dean and Pro- 
fessor of History, Graduate School, Loyola 
University, Chicago; member of editorial 
staff of Mid-America; contributor to Tur 
CaTuo.iic Wor, Critic, etc. 


LAWRENCE T. Kino, former Copy Editor on 
Richmond News-Leader, Richmond, Va.; now 
staff member San Diego Union, San Diego, 
California; contributor to THe CaTHoric 
Wortp and other publications. 


Barpara La Rosa, A.B., College of New Rochelle; 
former copywriter; former instructor, St. 
David’s School, New York City; contributor 
to THe CatHortic Wort, Jubilee. 


Rev. Newtson Locar, Pastor 
Church, Elma, New York. 


Rev Lovis McKernan, C.S.P., M.A., St. Paul’s 
College, Washington, D C.; Assistant Editor, 
Tue CatTHoric Wortp; formerly Newman 
Club Chaplain, University of California, 
Berkeley; Simmons College, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 


Rev. Josepn McSortey, C.S.P., Church of St. 
Paul the Apostle, New York City; author of 
An Outline History of the Church, Father 
Hecker and His Friends, Meditations for 
Everyman, Think and Pray, etc. 
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Nikita D. Roopkowsky, Research Associate 
and member of Faculty, The Institute of 
Contemporary Russian Studies, Fordham 
University. 


Joun B. SHeertn, C.S.P., M.A., LL.B., Editor 
of THe CatTHoitic Worn; Consultor of the 
Society of St. Paul the Apostle; former di- 
rector, Paulist Information Center, Boston; 
contributor to The Homiletic and Pastoral 
Review, etc.; author of Sum and Substance, 
nationally syndicated weekly column of 
NCWC., 


Sister Riramary, C.H.M., Px.D., Ottumwa 
Heights College, Ottumwa, Iowa; contributor 
to Commonweal, The Thomist, The Modern 
Schoolman, Catholic Educational Review, 
School and Society, etc.; editor and contribu- 
tor to Spiritual and Intellectual Elements in 
the Formation of Sisters; editor of Sister 
Formation Bulletin. 
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CANTERBURY SCHOOL 
NEW MILFORD, CONNECTICUT 


founded in 1915, has always maintained the highest stand- 
ards of scholarship, discipline, and rsonnel, and is firmly 
established as one of the leading college preparatory schools 
of New England. Its location is excellent, its plant modern 
and complete. It is conducted oY, Catholic laymen, under 
the patronage of the Bishop of Hartford. The courses in 
Christian Doctrine, Ethics and Apologetics, taught by a 
resident Chaplain, together with the permanent effect of 
the religious life of the School, give Catholic boys a sound 
moral preparation for a good life, and the School’s outstand- 
ing scholarship prepares them for success in entering college. 


Headmaster: WALTER F. SHEEHAN 








LA SALLE 
Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military prepara- 
tory school under Christian Brothers. 
Accredited college preparation. Grades 
8-12. Small classes. ROTC highest 
rating. Beautiful 160-acre campus on 
Great South Bay. 74th year. 
Write for Catalog 
Box O, Oakdale, Long Island 


New York 




















COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 
A liberal arts college for women 
Founded in 1899 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 


Convent Station, N. J. 





College of Mount Saint Vincent 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson | 
New York 71, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Courses in Commerce Education, 
and Teacher Training 


Extensive campus bordering Hudson River 
Twelve miles from Grand Central Station 


For particulars address REGISTRAR 























| IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited liberal arts college for women. 

B.S., B.Mus. degrees. Science, music, 
business, home economics, teacher training; 
pre-med., pre-law. Stimulating social and 
sports program. Dramatic and musical, pro- 
ductions with nearby men’s colleges. Cheer- 
ful, homelike atmosphere. 325-acre campus 
near Philadelphia, overlooking beautiful Ches- 
ter Valley. New residence hall, liberal arts 
building. Pool. Lake for tl mw yd and 
canoeing. Farm and dairy. Conducted _— 
Sisters of the Immaculate Heart of ary. 
Early application advised. 


Catalog: Registrar, Box C 
Immaculata College, Immaculata, Pa. 











College of New Rochelle 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 


Chartered in 1904 








Westchester County 


Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station 
New York 




















Our Lady of Mercy Academy 
Syosset, Long Island, N. Y. 
Day and Boarding School for Girls 


Affiliated with the State University. Grades 
7 through 12. Fireproof builling on beautiful 
120 acre campus; 30 miles from New York 
City. Bus service from Jamaica and other 
points on the Island. 


School Session 10 A. M.—3:40 P. M. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 






































TRINITY COLLEGE | 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Incorporated in 1897 | 


A Catholic Institution for the 

Higher Education of Women 
Conducted by | 

Tue Sisters oF Notre DAME pe NAMUR 


For particulars address The Director of Admissions 
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A new pamphlet to assist you in 
understanding or explaining 


THE SACRAMENT OF PENANCE 


CONFESSION: 
Peace of Mind 


By Rev. John B. Sheerin, C.S.P. 
Editor of THE CATHOLIC WORLD 


What are the secret sources of comfort and 
consolation in the Sacrament of Confession? 
Read the short chapters on Is the Moral 
Law a Superstition? My Sin Is All My 
Own, Christ the Master-Psychologist, 
Christ Grants His Power to Men, Priest 
and Psychiatrist, Amendment Is Painful, 
Why Confession to a Man, Unique Power 
of the Priest, Is Confession Un-democratic? 
The Seal of Confession. The Priest and 
Spiritual Advice. 


10c, $8.00 the 100 
(Single copy, postpaid, 15c) 


THE PAULIST PRESS 
101 West 59th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 

















Its Mild Soothing 
All- Havana Filler 
Confers Peace and 
Restful Pleasure! 


Fopular since ist 


R. G. Sullivan, Inc., Manchester, NM. HO ———________ 








SPECIAL RATES FOR PASTORS 


Special parish rates (20% to 30% less) 
are available for church distribution. This 
service offers pastors the opportunity to 
put THE CaTHoLic WorLp to work in 
the parish and have the magazine pay for 
itself. 





The Catholic World 
411 West 59th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 





Dear Father: Please send me copies 
of THE CATHOLIC WORLD at your ex- 
pense. | understand | will pay for only those 
used and may cancel, decrease or increase 
my order at any time. 


PARISH 
ADDRESS 
Pe DA snaneatermmecnseins ZONE STATE 


© Enter my own subscription also. /nitial here... . 











GIVE THOSE 

SPECIAL FRIENDS 

A FRESH AND 
CHALLENGING VIEW OF 


THE CATHOLIC 


FOR TIHE NEXT 12 MONTHS! 


Here’s the gift they'll enjoy all year around! 


Here’s a clear, refreshing, Catholic view of the important events 


that lie just ahead during the next 12 months .. . 


. . . the happenings to be reported 
. .. the issues to be evaluated 
. . . the new books and entertainment to be reviewed 


. . . by the top-name writers in their fields 


There’s challenging, stimulating, enjoyable reading in store all 
during 1958 when you give THE CATHOLIC WORLD. It’s the 
gift that keeps on giving pleasure! 


SO EASY! Just fill out the convenient gift order form you'll find bound into 


this issue. Or send us your entire gift list. We'll do the rest. 


SO ECONOMICAL! Only $5.00 for one gift subscription — and $3.00 
for each additional one. You don’t even need to pay now. We 
won't bill you until after Christmas if you like. 
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Father 
Conway 


the great mission priest of the Paulist Fathers 
presents The Miniature Question Box. As the 
most popular source-book of Catholic informa- 
tion, his classic, THe Question Box, has 
sold well beyond the 3,000,000 
mark and has been translated 


into six languages. 


This pocket edition, while abridged. retains all 
of the stimulating dash and verve that flavor the 
style of the original. The inquirer, the prospective 
convert, the pamphlet rack, the mission stand, 
the chaplain, the teacher, will welcome The 
Miniature Question Box. It answers directly the 
intellectual and moral difficulties of inquirers, 
widens their field of study, and presents replies 
to questions selected out of a total of 250,000 
received during a period of some fifty years. 


50c a single copy 
$40.00 the 100 postpaid 
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